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66th annual session Courses of study! 


MYL 
The Graduate Courses: Problems in music education — Psy- 
chology and music education — Choral literature 
° . 
American and conducting. 
Institute Undergraduate Courses: Covering all phases of the 
modern school music program. 
Special Programs: “Open House’ with panel of dis- 
N | M h d tinguished speakers, July 9 “Tanglewood” 
LNOrimnNa ethods Boston Symphony Orchestra, week-end of July 17-18 


) 


Folk Festival,” July 23. 


July 6-27, 1949 


34S6e ; - * y os 
Lasell Junior College Write for complete prospectus: 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 
Albert Renna Olga E. Hieber Frances Settle 
Dr. Russell V. Morgan iS E. 17th St. 221 E. 20th St. 8 Craigie Circle 
re i . , : r , . . 
Director New York 3, N. Y. Chicago 16, Ill. Cambridge, Mass. 











Announcing three new music publications — 


Experiences in Music for First-grade Children 


A teacher’s book presenting the five-fold program to accompany 


New Music Horizons, Book I 


LOG for Music Americans Sing 
A combination storybook, workbook, and scrap- 
book for the pupil. A unit in the LOG to ac- 


company each unit in the song book. 


Choral Program Series, Book Six 


The latest book (S.A.T.B.) in the popular series of choral 
arrangements for junior and senior high school. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
45 E. 17th St. 221 E. 20th St. 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 
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SAVE TIME... SAVE MONEY 
with Lyon & Healy’s prompt 
personal and mail order 
service by an experienced 
staff of music authorities. 


Music and Man—Music Appre- 
ciation based on cultural back- 
ground—McKinney . 2.80 

Building a Show Band— 

Wettlaufer ......... Se 


Shaping Forces in Music—Toch 5.00 


Bach—The True Art of Playing 
Keyboard Instruments— 


Mitchell 000. 6.00 
Musical Education—A 
Symposium—Shaw ....... —_ 290 
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In Chicago, 243 S. Wabash 


COMPLETE MUSICAL LITERATURE COLLECTION! 


Columbus Evanston 
Dayton Oak Park 
Ann Arbor 


SVIOMlO T97 
SIPVLIST > 
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Summertime is a good time to keep yourself “posted” on what is 
going on in the world of music with books from Lyon & Healy’s vast 
collection of Musical Literature. 
most complete in existence, Lyon & Healy’s Musical Literature De- 
partment is equipped to provide institutions as well as individuals 
with books on every phase of music—from Gregorian Chants to 
modern “jive” — Everything Known in Music Literature! 


Musical Literature ‘‘in Tune”’ with Music Educators’ Needs! 


Modern Instrumentation for 


Modern Arranging—Jones ...... 
. 5.00 


Chopin—W einstock nee 
How to Memorize—Cooke ........... 
Voice and Diction—Fields & 
Binder adelehiietaines 
Music and Reason—Smith ........... 
Handel—Newman-Flower _.............. 
Pablo Casals—A Life— 
Littbehabes iccecceccccne os 
Music for the Violin—Le?z ..... 


1.00 


1.50 


4.00 
3.25 
6.00 


a Bete 
«ne 


Unquestionably the largest and 


Music for the Voice—Kagen 5.00 
Techniques in Choral Conduct- 
FOES since Oe 
Human Side of Music—Hughes 3.75 
Music and Literature—Brown .. 4.50 


Chamber Music—Ulrich ............... 6.00 
Literature of the Piano— 
Hutchison  ........... igang 


Education for Musical Growth— 


Order your music reading material from Lyon & Healy, Home of 
“EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSICAL LITERATURE’’ 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-nine 


Mursell . ..... paamscaeian 3.50 
Musical Learning—Flagg  ............. 2.75 
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A New Ton Gauorite 


SOUSA’S 


FAMOUS 


MARCHES 


ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


* 


* 


The lifting of certain copyright restrictions now makes it possible for 


us to offer this outstanding collection. 


These expert arrangements of twelve Sousa favorites were made with 


school bands especially in mind. Consequently, here is exhilarating fare for 
student musicians. The contents embrace The Stars and Stripes Forever; 
Semper Fidelis; Liberty Bell; Washington Post; El Capitan; The Thunderer; 
King Cotton; High School Cadets; Manhattan Beach; The Invincible Eagle; 
Hands across the Sea; and Fairest of the Fair. 


Instrumentation: 


Db Piccolo 

C Piccolo 

Ist C Flute 

2nd C Flute 

E> Clarinet 

Solo or Ist Bb Clarinet 
2nd Bb Clarinet 

3rd B> Clarinet 

E> Alto Clarinet 

Bb Bass Clarinet 

Ist and 2nd Oboes 
Ist and 2nd Bassoons 
B> Soprano Saxophone 
Ist Eb Alto Saxophone 
2nd Eb Alto Saxophone 
B> Tenor Saxophone 

E> Baritone Saxophone 
Bb Bass Saxophone 


Solo Bd Cornet 

Ist Bb Cornet 

2nd Bb Cornet 

3rd Bb Cornet 

Ist and 2nd Horns in F 

3rd and 4th Horns in F 

Ist and 2nd Eb Horns 

3rd and 4th Eb Horns 

Ist and 2nd Trombones (Bass Clef) 
3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 

Ist and 2nd Trombones (Treble Clef) 
3rd Trombone (Treble Clef) 
Baritone (Bass Clef) 

Baritone (Treble Clef) 

Basses 

String Bass 

Drums 

Timpani 


Conductor’s Score 


PO GE oiscceetessnns $0.40 
Conductor’s Score ........ 1.25 








1712 CHESTNUT STREET Dept. MEJ-5 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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REMICK MUSIC CORP. 


PLANNING 


Your Fall Programs Now? 


HERE ARE SOME OUTSTANDING OPERETTAS WITH 





POSITIVE PROGRAM APPEAL 


YOUNG HANDEL OF HANOVER 
By HELEN BOSWELL and DOROTHY PARK CLARK 


An Operetta In Three Acts 


This operetta was inspired by true and strikingly dramatic incidents 
in the life of the great composer, George Frederick Handel. The 
characters are intended to be historically authentic and, with the 
exception of three folk songs of the period, all music employed is 
Handel’s own, used unaltered except for adjustments for adolescent 
vocal limitations. 
22 Men and 18 Women 34 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of oarsmen and Onlookers, Friends and neighbors, Swiss guards, etc.) 
Complete Score and Libretto $1.00 Stage Manager's Guide 75¢ 
Orchestration Available on Rental 


FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 





CAMPUS DAZE 


(Carrie Comes To College) 
Book and Lyrics by ESTELLE MERRYMON CLARK Music by PALMER JOHN CLARK 


A Breezy College Operetta In Two Acts 

A story of college life, full of laughable situations and dramatic 
contrasts campus comedy of a co-ed school containing all the 
elements oj the fun and frivolity, romance and complications of 
young lot «aneful music, simple staging and modern costuming. 

8 Men and 4 Women 19 Musical Numbers 

(Chorus of students, Chinese gitls and boys, cupids, etc.) 

Score $1.50 
Stage Manager's Guide—Dance Steps and Ensembles—Orchestration 
Available on Rental 

FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 


CAPTAIN CROSSBONES 
Written and Composed by ARTHUR A. PENN 
A Comic Operetta In Two Acts 


The kidnapping of a beautiful girl, a daring rescue and a tender 
love story, set against the background of romantic Cuba are thé in- 
gredients which add up to a captivating operetta that is simple to 
perform and stage. 
7 Men and § Women 22 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of relations, men and maid-servants and pirates [Act 1]; 
pirates and pirates’ sweethearts and wives [Act 11}) 
Complete Score and Libretto $1.50 Stage Manager's Guide 75¢ 
Orchestration Available on Rental 

FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 





MAM’'ZELLE TAPS or 
“The Silver Bugler’’ 
Written and Composed by ARTHUR A. PENN 
A Military Operetta—Prologue and Two Acts 
A romantic story, with a military flavor, based on the experiences of 
an American soldier in France. The fascinating love story runs coun- 
ter to the exciting events leading to the capture of a spy. Although 
this operetta has a war theme, there are no battle scenes. It portrays, 
rather, the humor of situations “behind the lines.” 
7 Men and 5 Women 23 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of girls, old women, wounded soldiers, ‘‘Tommy-waacs’’, etc.) 
Score $2.50 Guide 75¢ 
Orchestration Available on Rental 


FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS—AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 





THE BARTERED BRIDE 


Libretto by KAREL SABINA 


Music by BEDRICH SMETANA 


English Translation by LIBUSHKA BARTUSEK 


A Comic Opera In Three Acts 
A new and revised edition of the classic comic opera. This is the only English version which the Czechs 
feel is a true interpretation of their national opera. It has been performed with outstanding success by 
operatic companies throughout the country, but falls well within the limitations of a High School production. 


7 Men and 4 Women 


29 Musical Numbers 
Vocal Score and Optional Dialogue $4.00 


(Chorus of villagers, troupers and children) 
Chorus Parts 40¢ 


Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration Available On Rental 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 
PURCHASE OF 12 VOCAL SCORES AND ONE CHORUS PART FOR EACH TWO MEMBERS OF CHORUS 





THE BUCCANEERS 
Book and Lyrics by ROGER H. WILLIAMS Music by EDWIN M. STECKEL 
An Operetta In Two Acts 


Romance, intrigue and comedy combine to make this operetta about 
modern piracy on the high seas an entertaining and exciting pro- 
duction. Simple costuming and a single set, plus delightful, modern 
yet simple music, make this operetta easy and enjoyable to perform 


6 Men and 5 Women 20 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of pirates, sailors and schoolmates) 

Vocal Score—including Dialogue $1.50 Stage Manager's Guide $1.00 
Overture (published separately) Arranged for Piano—4 Hands 50¢ 
Orchestration Available on Rental 
FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 





All prices net 


J MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 
| RCA BLDG. « ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, N. Y- 


RINGS IN THE SAWDUST 
Book and Lyrics by ESTELLE MERRYMON CLARK Music by PALMER JOHN CLARK 


A Circus Operetta in Two Acts 


A hilarious story of circus life that does not involve any of the 
technicalities of the circus—rather it is the reaction of the townsfolk 
to the circus performers as individuals that provides the plot. This 
operetta is inexpensive to produce and requires a minimum time for 
preparation. 
4 Men and 3 Women 18 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of Hottentots, Irish colleens, villagers, circus folk, etc.) 
Score $1.50 Stage Manager's Guide $1.00 
Orchestration Available on Rental 

FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 
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ow much should you pay 
Jor a piano? 





.e-elet Wurlitzer help you answer this 


First of all, aren’t these the qualities you are 
looking for in a school piano? 


Strong, clear tone. A nimble action. Stout- 
hearted stamina. A name you can trust. And 
coupled with these, the greatest dollar value. 


How to find this combination? Let other 
buyers give you a clue. It’s not due to chance 
that more people buy Wurlitzer Pianos than 
those of any other name. Nor is it chance that 
has made Wurlitzer Pianos first choice in so 
many hundreds of colleges, universities and 
schools. 


The only complete line of elec- 
tronic organs is made by 
Wurlitzer. Not just one or two, 
but four distinct models, each 
in your choice of finishes. From 


$1095 to $3895. 





They choose Wurlitzer because, by shopping 
and comparing, they find that no other piano 
so completely satisfies their requirements. And 
because of this large public preference, prices 
are extremely moderate. 


WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Name 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 

| De Kalb, Illinois 

| Gentlemen: 

Please send full information on Wurlitzer Pianos. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 








May-June, Nineteen Forty-nine 


‘ 

















HETZEL'S VISUAL METHODS 


For Clarinet, Saxophone, 
Oboe, Flute or Piccolo 


with Photographic Fingering Charts 


Jack Hetzel's Instrumental Methods are of Equal Value in Class or Private In- 
struction. The Works of a Noted Authority, They take the Beginner through to Solo 
Playing and Participation in Ensemble Projects. The Photographic Fingering Charts 


demonstrate the Actual Fingering required. 


FOR THE CLARINET (Boehm System) 


A. graded elementary method with supplementary ensemble 
material. Its gradual progress makes for ready retention 
of each point as learned, and the ensemble material offers 


splendid preparation for band and orchestra work. 


The Photographic Fingering Chart pictorially explains the 
fingering of each note. A simple fingering chart for the 


Albert System is shown also. 
Price (Complete with Chart}, $1.00 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART 


25 clear illustrations to be used with any modern method 


for the Clarinet. Size, 9" x 12," folded. 


Separate Copy, 50 Cents 


FOR THE SAXOPHONE 


This method has a fine record for results. The material is 
sttractively presented, which means that the student is en- 
yaged with a clever combination of pleasing melodies and 
exerci 


while the ensemble work prepares him for instru- 


ntal group activities. 
Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART 


25 helpful illustrations adaptable to any modern method 
for the Saxophone. Size, 9" x 12," folded. 


Separate Copy, 50 cents 





FOR THE FLUTE and PICCOLO 
(Boehm System with Closed G* Key) 


This method was thoroughly tested by experienced teach- 
ers before publication. The result is a highly efficient work, 
well calculated to guide the beginner to proficiency in 
playing. It contains more than the ordinary amount of 
fundamental work, and there is much solo and duet material. 
The Photographic Fingering Chart is of special value to the 
student. 


Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART 
(Boehm System with Closed G+ Key) 


28 fine illustrations for use with any method for the Flute. 
Size, 9" x 12," folded. 


Separate Copy, 50 cents 


FOR THE OBOE 


This book meets the present-day need for a method at 
once suitable for absolute beginners as well as for students 
transferring to the Oboe from other instruments. Especially 
suited to school uses, it is an outstanding work, thorough 
in the training it provides. The accompanying Photographic 
Fingering Chart offers invaluable help to the pupil. 


Price (Complete with Chart), $1.50 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FINGERING CHART 
23 carefully posed illustrations, adaptable to playing with 
or without the Automatic Octave Key, and for use with any 


modern method for the Oboe. Size, 9" x 12," folded. 
Separate Copy, 50 cents 





Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
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Marks leas 


ALLA MARCIA—Sibelius-Goldman é, 
(“Karelia Suite,’’ Op. 11) 


AN AMERICAN RHAPSODY—Cherven-Revelli a 
ANDALUCIA—Lecuona-Yoder 


BAMBOULA—Morrissey 
Full Band $5.00—Symph. Band $7.50 









BERCEUSE AND FINALE—Stravinsky-Goldman 
(‘‘Firebird’’) 


BOLERO RITMICO—Longas-Yoder 


CARIBBEAN FANTASY—WMorrissey O- 


COMPARSA, LA—tLecuona-Yoder ‘T,\ 
CONDOR PASA, EL—Robles-Yoder 
(Inca Dance) a 


CORDOBA—Lecuona-Anthony 
Full Band $5.00—Symph. Band $7.50 

CURTAIN RAISER AND COUNTRY DANCE— 
R. F. Goldman 

DANSE RUSSE—Stravinsky-Goldman 
(“‘Petrouchka”’) 

GITANERIAS——Lecuona-Yoder 

LIFT EV’RY VOICE AND SING—-4J. R. Johnson-Cray 


(Negro National Anthem) 
Full Band $1.00—Symph. Band $1.50 


MALAGUENA—Lecuona-Yoder 
MILITARY MARCH—Tchaikovsky-Greissle 
MARCH—Prokofieff-Cray 
(‘Love of the Three Oranges”’) 
MARCHE SARCASTIQUE—Shostakovitch-Cray 
(‘Hamlet’) 
PETITE SUITE—Tchaikovsky-Cray 
THEME——Grieg-Yoder 


(Piano Concerto in A Minor) 
Full Band $1.00—Symph. Band $1.50 


THEME—Tchaikovsky-Yoder 
(Piano Concerto in B> Minor) 
Full Band $1.00—Symph. Band $1.50 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH—Prokofieff-Goldman 
(‘Peter and the Wolf’’) 





Full Band $3.50—Symph. Band $5.50 


(except where otherwise noted) 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION «+ RCABlIdg. «© RADIOCITY « N.Y. 
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More VALUE in 
All Price Ranges )) 


Compare values in any price class from student 
to Classic models. Put the instruments to any test. 
Let your own good judgment convince you that 
today, as for 40 years past, William Frank instru- 
ments give you more for your money—more in 
sparkling beauty, more in brilliant performance. 
Frank files are full of sincere, unsolicited letters all 


singing the same refrain Any instrument plays better 
—YOU CAN BANK ON A with a William Frank mouth- 
FRANK. Write for name piece—never a slip twixt cup 


and lip. 


of nearest dealer. 


Cl tlllcin PuareK 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Made by William Frank Company 
Exclusive Distributors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc., 425 5. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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Teaching Is Easy ) 
with 
“NOTE READING “SING AND 
iS FUN” LEARN MUSIC” 
(Primary Grades) (Fourth grade and up) 
These two outstanding collections of delightful 
songs and drills make note-reading easy for every- 
one. (Price 60¢ each—Postpaid. 











paid. ) 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St. Milwaukee 6, wis. 
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Only theSOUNDMIRROR’ offers all these advantages 


@ Superior tone quality and fidelity—Lifelike fidelity in 
voice recordings—rich depth of tone in music. There’s 
no scratchy background or needle noise to mar the 
reproduction. 


@ Easy to handle “Magic Ribbon” recording tape. Cannot 
snarl or tangle. Compare it to almost invisible hair-thin 
wire used on competitive recorders, 


@ Program can be “edited”—“Magic Ribbon” recording 
tape can be easily cut and rejoined with cellulose mend- 
ing tape to remove unwanted portions and rearrange 
program sequence, 


@ Simplified operation—No other recorder is so easy to operate. 
No complicated threading. Simple control provides for play, 
record, rewind, or fast forward functions. 


@ Automatic high speed rewind—“Magic Ribbon” auto- 
matically reverses and rewinds in less than three minutes 
. . . faster than any competitive recorder on the market! 


@ “ACOUSTICEL”* non-directional microphone. Provides fidelity 
and sensitivity usually offered only in professional types. 


@ Easy fast indexing—Provision is made for returning quickly 
and easily to a decided portion of a recording. 


@ Thirty minute recording time— Provided by each reel of 
“Magic Ribbon”. . . ideal for school use. 


@ Economy—lIn addition to the reasonable first price, the 
economy of the “Magic Ribbon” recording tape is important 
to the school budget. “Magic Ribbon” can be replayed 
indefinitely . . . can be erased and reused again and again. 


@ Adaptability—The “SOUNDMIRROR” can be connected 
directly to a radio receiver for recording. It can be connected 
to the school sound system for replaying programs through- 
out the building. 


Uses for “SOUNDMIRROR” 


* FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
quick recognition of word sound 
and usage 


* ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
recording concerts and practice 
sessions for study 


* POLITICAL AND HISTORY 
dramatized commentaries and 
current events 


* SCHOOL EXERCISES 
special school events and educa- 
tional addresses 


* SPEECH STUDY 
correction of speech defects 


* MUSIC APPRECIATION 
building musical and vocal 
libraries for study 


* DRAMA STUDY 
classroom programs and elocu- 
tion training 


* DISCUSSION GROUPS 
School society meetings and 
social and civic studies 
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the new... improved 


SOUND ROR 


with amazing "M agic Ribbon , 





Priced right 
for your 
school budget 


Ask your local dealer for a demonstration of the 


“SOUT ROK? 


Magic Riblon School Recorder 


or write 
The Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


Srioh . .. FIRST IN MAGNETIC RECORDING 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-niuxe 
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NOW READY! 


BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN 
AND FOR THE FIRST GRADE 





The new music series by LILLA BELLE PITTS, MABELLE GLENN, and LORRAIN WATTERS 


Featuring a developmental approach to music education, Our Singing World provides all the 
materials and activities essential to a modern program. With this method children do more 
than just learn music, they become musical. Starting with a simple play situation, the child’s 
musical experience is gradually broadened to include songs, rhythms, musical games, dra- 
matic play, and the playing of instruments. 


THE KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


The first book of this new series is an attractive book for the teacher to share with her 
pupils. Here are suggestions for the effective teaching of a wealth of songs, piano accom- 
paniments, rhythmic activities, poems to read to the class, suggested recordings to play for 
appreciation. There are songs for all, organized around four areas, (1) About Folks; (2) 
About the Wonderful W orld Outside; (3) About Things that Sing; (4) Shining Hours. De- 
lightful song stories, “The Little Red Hen” and “Goldilocks and the Three Bears” are 
used to give children a complete musical experience in one extended piece. Charmingly 
illustrated in full color. The song stories are recorded on Decca records by Frank Luther. 


THE FIRST GRADE BOOK 


Similar in organization to the book for kindergarten, this book for the teacher provides 
all the material needed for a developmental program of music in the first grade—songs, 
suggestions for teaching, rhythmic activities, attractive illustrations in full color, sugges- 
tions for listening, and two song stories, “Chicken Licken” and “The Gingerbread Boy.” 
These song stories are recorded on Decca records by Frank Luther. 


SINGING AS WE PLAY (Primer 1) 


This is the first book of the series to be put into the child’s hands. It is a real readiness 
book which functions like the readiness books of a basal reading series. Here, looking at 
the joyous, full-color illustrations of favorite play situations, easy words, and music pictured 
on the staff, children learn that music goes from right to left, that melody goes up, down, 
or across the staff, and that some notes go fast and some go slow. 


SINGING ALL THE DAY (Primer Il) 


Just as enchanting as the first primer, this book helps boys and girls to widen their as- 
sociation with music and to recognize new tonal-rhythmic patterns. Here children sing 
of a day’s activity in a family. 


For full description of this new series write for circular No. 706 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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MUSIC FOR WHAT? 


F. MELVYN LAWSON 


E ARE IN AN AGE when people are quite critical 

of all public institutions and their functions. But 

perhaps that is good, because it is an indication 
that these institutions are close to the people. Anyway, 
everything we do is questioned as to its desirability, 
need, validity, and adequacy. “Why offer or require 
this?” “Why spend money on that?” “What good is 
that stuff?’—-These are typical questions thrown at 
teachers, curriculum builders, administrators and Boards 
of Education. And the answers eventually have to be 
convincing, or the offering or practice in question finds 
itself replaced with something which is capable of pre- 
senting convincing arguments. Hence, why music in a 
democratic program of education, or, as my topic reads: 
Music for What? 


Escape 


First of all I would suggest that we need music these 
days for an escape, if for no other reason. People today 
need emotional releases. The pressure of modern life 
is getting more and more intense. More and more we 
are required to conform, adjust, subdue our lives, think 
of others, keep our emotions “under wraps.” We can’t 
shout or raise our voices, or we are thought to be un- 
couth. We can’t cry, or we’re considered unstable. 
We can’t whistle because it gets on peoples’ nerves. 
There are fewer and fewer ways and places, especially 
as we get older, in which we can “let off steam.” All 
must be bottled up in the name of decorum, with the 
results that when we do “blow up,” the explosion is 
atomic in character and the individuals who 
“blow” to an institution. 

The person who takes music into his daily life, how- 
ever, has an escape. Music can let off the pressure. 
Singing in the bath tub, taking it out on the piano, sing- 
ing in a chorus or choir, playing in a band or orchestra 
—all can give people a release which too frequently is 
lacking. And it doesn’t have to be Beethoven or Pales- 
trina. It merely needs to become a habit, a normal part 
of one’s everyday living. Surely if more folks belonged 
to musical organizations, choirs and choruses, bands and 
orchestras, fewer would have to see physicians and 
psychiatrists. The tensions and frustrations of life 
somehow seem to lessen after one sings or plays musi- 
cally with others. 


sends 


Mr. Lawson, deputy superintendent of schools, Sacramento, was 
directing chairman of the MENC California-Western 1949 Convention 
Committee. This article contains the gist of an address which he 
delivered at the convention April 13, 1949. 


Second, I would suggest that we need music for in- 
dividual and group therapy. We know that music is 
good medicine. Even the Bible tells us that David, 
through his singing and harp playing, was able to drive 
the evil spirit out of Saul and refresh and comfort the 
king. We know, too, of music’s use in the treatment of 
mentally ill people. Even Piato recognized that when 
he pointed out that “Music is a tonic which accomplishes 
for the mind what the gymnasium does for the body.” 
And I am glad, in this connection, to see that at least 
one collegiate institution on the West Coast has estab- 
lished a major for Music Therapy. 


Group Therapy 


Similarly, we should recognize the value of music 
in giving people a better chance to stay well by express- 
ing their joys and sorrows through song or instrumental 
outlets. The speed at which we live these days leaves 
most of us weary and jaded, and often discouraged, 
pessimistic, and cynical. We thus are desperately in 
need of mental and spiritual “tonics,” refreshing ex- 
periences which give us the necessary “lift” when we’re 
“down,” and the courage to stay at the job before us. 
To be able to sing or play individually or in a group is 
to give one a new lease on life, a fresh point of view. 
And it doesn’t have to be at a performance level, either. 
Merely the participation in the activity itself will do the 
trick. In fact, I feel confident that if there were a lot 
more after-dinner sings and fewer after-dinner 
speeches, there would be fewer cases of high blood pres- 
sure and stomach ulcers in this country. Some day I 
hope that music educators will lead the great American 
luncheon and dinner clubs to adopt this practice. 


Personal Efficiency 


Third, I would suggest that we need music for effi- 
ciency. This is a value not often mentioned, and per- 
haps not often considered even by the professional 
musician. Yet it has very real value. By it I mean the 
use of music and rhythm to lighten the weight of our 
daily work. Primitive man recognized this and had his 
chants for his daily tasks. Peoples who worked under 
slave conditions used music as an aid to make their 
work endurable. This was true of the Hebrews during 
their bondage in Egypt. It was true of the slaves on 
the Southern plantations, and of the serfs in Europe, 
as exemplified by the Song of the Volga Boatmen. Walt 











“THE VALUES of music are so great that I hope 
the next generation will see these values transmitted 
to the masses as well as to the gifted, to the ordinary 
as well as to the star performers. Such a transmis- 
sion will call for a differentiated curricular approach, 
which will present music to our young people not so 
much as an activity requiring artistic sophistication 
and trained skill, but as an activity and experience 
which offers a wholesome level of participation for 


“We are more and more recognizing the need for a 
differentiated approach to the teaching of language, 
literature, mathematics and the social studies. 
Surely, if music and the arts are to become functional 
parts of our program of general education, from the 
elementary through the senior high school and junior 
college, they will need such an approach, no less. 
For there is a level of musical appreciation and 
participation for all, just as there is for the “Three 
R’s’ and the other fundamental experiences of life.” 











Disney has reiterated the idea with his clever little song, 
Whistle While You Work. Today, modern industry, 
because of its repetitive character, is causing men to be- 
come slaves to the machine. Thus, it is not strange that 
industrialists are recognizing the importance of music 
on the job to increase production. When employers do 
this, they are merely capitalizing on an old practice. 

As for the economic value to the individual in his 
daily tasks, the custom and practice of singing while 
doing menial household and garden tasks makes both 
types of work more pleasurable and effective. Truly, 
music is not merely something artistic. It is also some- 
thing practical and utilitarian. 

Fourth, we, of course, need music in our educational 
training program for vocational purposes, but that is so 
obvious and well known that I merely mention it. The 
discovery and the training of persons with talent repre- 
sents a vital aspect of our music education program. In 
this connection, we certainly are doing a good piece of 
work. 


Music Is for Everybody 


Fifth, I would suggest that we need to do in music 
education what we are trying to do in education as a 
whole, namely, to bring musical experiences to every- 
body—to the masses as well as to the classes. In brief, 
I am suggesting that more attention be given in music 
education for the layman. If music is the universal 
language I think it is, then it is an instrument not only 
for the few, but also for the many ; not something mere- 
ly for the talented, but also for the ordinary; not an ex- 
perience reserved for the potential expert, but also given 
to the apparently predestined “dub.” What I am say- 
ing is that all men, regardless of mental equipment, need 
music education. Music educators have done a superla- 
tive job in developing the talented, the able, the gifted, 
the so-called musically inclined. Can they bring 
music’s tremendously appealing resources to bear on 
those not so richly blest? 

I frequently find a tendency among teachers, in all 
subject areas, to want to teach only the gifted in their 
respective fields. I can understand the desire, but I 
wonder if this approach is in keeping with the basic 
aims and purposes of American education? It seems 
to me that we have the country we have, and have made 
the great advances we have made, because of our deter- 
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mination to bring the opportunities of all phases of basic 
education to each individual, according to his capacity 
and ability. Music, I believe, must continually strive to 
reach all youngsters in our schools, secondary as well 
as elementary. 

I am thrilled by the excellence of our performing 
groups, but I am likewise aware of the numbers, espe- 
cially as we move up the educational ladder, who do not 
“get in the game.” Music, of all experiences in Amer- 
ican life, should not become another “spectator sport.” 
As James Mursell of Columbia University has pointed 
out, “Music educators will build a far more certain fu- 
ture for themselves by trying to bring music to every- 
one in the schools than by concentrating on a small per- 
centage of star performers.” 

Yes, I want music in our educational program, but I 
want it for the layman as well as for the musician. That, 
1 believe, is in keeping with the American tradition of 
general education. I want music for enjoyment, not 
for analysis. I want it as an experience, not merely as 
an intellectual exercise. 


The American Way 


Sixth, 1 believe we need music in our educational pro- 
gram to help with the big job of giving people a feeling 
for the American Way of Life. Let’s call it music for 
assimilation. One of the greatest tasks America has 
continually faced has been the job of welding together 
the peoples of all races, colors, creeds, and backgrounds 
into a new nation, a nation with a new outlook and con- 
ception of life—the American Way. In order to effect 
this welding process, many instruments and techniques 
have been brought into play. Such symbols as the flag 
have been used as means for identifying all of us under 
common objectives. Great political documents, the 
works of literature, drama and poetry, all have been 
effective in bringing to the many different peoples who 
inhabit this land a consciousness of what America is 
and what it means. However, no agency has been more 
powerful in producing this necessary cohesiveness than 
has music. 

Great political documents, history books, and epic 
poems and orations may give our youngsters a knowl- 
edge of our American heritage, but if you would have 
folks feel what a country means, you should teach them 
her songs and her music. These speak a language that all 
understand and to which all respond. 

If I may narrow this point down a bit, I would sug- 
gest that we in the West might well consider this thought 
a bit more closely. We are now watching a great migra- 
tion of people to our western states, just as, historically, 
there long has been a great migration to the United 
States from all parts of the world. Five million new 
people have come to the West in the last nine years, and 
over three million of these have come to California. 
We are proud of our western traditions because we feel 
that they more nearly illustrate the democratic heritage 
than do those in any other part of this country. How 
to assimilate the newcomers to our area, and how to 
give them not just a knowledge of the West, but also a 
feeling for the West, is one of our regional social and 
educational problems. Perhaps, therefore, the inclusion 
of a bit more of western music in our schools and adult 
programs might be of considerable value in revealing the 
West and what it means. Western music has a story to 
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tell, and it tells it in word tones and melody pictures 
that anyone can understand, regardless of his talents or 
his IQ. Yes, music for assimilation is not the least of 
the values of music in a program of democratic educa- 
tion. 


World Understanding 


Seventh and last, I would suggest that we need music 
in a democratic program of education for the promotion 
of international understanding and world peace. Music, 
like all the arts, always expresses the hopes, dreams, 
fears, and attitudes of the people in the period in which 
it is written. If we could know our own music of the 
day, we would know ourselves, for it mirrors us. If 
we could know the music of other peoples these days, 
we would better understand them. For music expresses 
the Zeitgeist, or “spirit of the times.” It is the interna- 
tional language and is a means by which men truly can 


learn to know one another. Many people think that 
world peace will be achieved when we develop an effec- 
tive form of international organization. That is im- 
portant, but more and more I feel that no matter how 
effectively we develop forms of international organiza- 
tion we shall not have peace in any lasting form until 
there is a real measure of intercultural understanding. 
It is when men know the hearts and minds of other 
men, rather than merely have a speaking acquaintance 
with their histories and political differences, that they 
may work out the basis of understanding and coopera- 
tion through political organization. Music truly is the 
language of the soul. It cannot be over-used in helping 
us to communicate with one another in the family of 
nations. Perhaps international conferences might fare 
better these days if they opened with a prayer and closed 
with a song. Really, as the 1949 keynote of National 
CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-FOUR 





Meet the New Presidents 


MENC DIVISION PRESIDENTS, ELECTED AT THE 
CONVENTIONS FOR THE 1949-1951 BIENNIUM 











Southern Northwest Eastern 
Anne Grace O’Callaghan Karl D. Ernst Bertha W. Bailey 
Atlanta, Georgia Portland, Oregon New York City 





California-Western Southwestern North Central 
William E. Knuth Gillian Buchanan Newell H. Long 
San Francisco, California Portales, New Mexico Bloomington, Indiana 














May-June, Nineteen Forty-nine 
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Mission to Korea 


MAX NOAH 


FORMER president of the Southern Division, 
Max Noah was music consultant for the Music 
Division of the Teacher Training Center, Seoul, 
Korea, from August 2-November 25, 1948. The 
project was sponsored by the United States Mil- 
itary Government in Korea to give the educa- 
tional administrators and teachers of South 
Korea the opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with those methods, techniques, and 
procedures of instruction, supervision, and ad- 
ministration essential to education in a demo- 
cratic society. 


and forty-eight, Marvin S. Pittman, director of 

the Teacher Training Center, Seoul, Korea, in- 
structed the writer to pack his bag and depart for Korea 
as music consultant. On August 31, the Army Air 
Transport Service C-54 lifted its cargo from the Na- 
tional Airport and winged its way 11,470 miles to Kimpo 
Airport — via the Hawaiian Islands, Johnson Island, 
Kwajalein Island, Guam, and Japan. On September 10 
a perfect landing was made in a strange territory. Korea 
—a land studded with mountains, which extend the 
entire length and width of the small peninsula and have 
served as protection to the civilizations and cultures of 
the various dynasties for centuries; a land compared by 
astronomers to the surface of the moon, since the moun- 
tains are so void of vegetation. 

With only three rivers of any size, the country is a 
mesh of irrigation canals, dikes, and ditches which carry 
the precious water to the rice fields. The city of Seoul, 
scene of this teacher-training mission, and the Island of 
Cheju Do off the southeastern tip, are two outstanding 
provinces of Korea’s ten. From the Teaching Center at 
Seoul, vision carries one out across the provinces, and 
back into the past, and on into the future of Korea. 

Korea was attached to China throughout the centuries 
in that the kings of Korea paid yearly tribute to the em- 
perors of China. The mythical history of the country 
extends back 4281 years; the recorded history antedates 
the birth of Christ. For the 300 years before 1890, 
Korea was a “Hermit Kingdom” in which few foreign- 
ers had ever set foot. Then, for a brief fifteen years, 
Koreans were permitted free commercial and intellectual 
intercourse with the nations of the world. During this 
period, many missionaries entered the country and estab- 
lished the first Western schools for men and women. 
Ambassadors were sent to the major political powers. 
But after 1905, the nation gradually came under the 
domination of Japan, until in 1910 Korea was annexed 
and considered a part of what was to become the Japa- 
nese Empire. The official policy eventually became so 
oppressive that all Koreans were forced to assume the 
customs of the Japanese, even to worshiping at Shinto 
shrines. After 1938, the Korean language could no 
longer be taught in the schools. 

On March 1, 1919, Korean patriots proclaimed inde- 
pendence from Japan in a nonviolent demonstration. The 
Japanese retaliated so viciously that further deviations 
frem the Japanese “line” were cruelly suppressed until 


() N AUGUST SIXTH, in the year nineteen hundred 


September 9, 1945, when United States troops landed on 
Korean soil. Yet through the period from April 1919, 
when the Provisional Republic of Korea was established 
with Syngman Rhee as president, until the liberation, 
this provisional government existed and worked outside 
of Korea for the freedom of the people. 

World War II resulted in the division of the op- 
pressed peninsula. Russia assumed the responsibility of 
North Korea and the United States, South Korea, with 
the thirty-eighth parallel as the dividing line. The dis- 
tance between the eastern and western boundaries is 200 
miles, while that between the thirty-eighth parallel and 
the southern tip is 260 miles. The United States took 
only six months to repatriate the last Japanese from 
South Korea. 

Korea today is in a stage of transition from a feudal 
to a modern society. In most parts of the country, 
people live without dependence upon manufactured 
goods except matches, salt, and rubber shoes. The cities 
have electricity, paved streets, banks, postoffices, and 
courthouses, but no water or sewage systems. In the 
homes, women continue to cook in the most primitive 
manner, wash their clothes in the river, iron clothes by 
beating them with sticks, and serve their men and raise 
their children with little regard for the principles of 
sanitation. 

Korean education can be understood through a knowl- 
edge of the system as it existed under the Japanese, who 
provided a common elementary school followed by a 
large variety of specialized and terminal secondary 
schools. About fifty per cent of the Korean children 
were permitted to enter school; ten per cent of the ele- 
mentary graduates were admitted to the secondary 
schools. Higher education was available to only ten 
per cent of the secondary graduates, and there was prac- 
tically no way by which women could enter higher edu- 
cation institutions. 

Japan drew its leaders in government and industry 
from the graduates of the universities, leaving the 
college graduates to do the specific technical jobs. Gradu- 
ates of the high schools were used as clerks and ac- 
countants. The Japanese philosophy was to train at all 
levels for two different groups—leaders and followers. 

The schools in Korea today show the results of a 
two-year separation from the Japanese domination. The 
changes are apparent in the curriculum, teaching meth- 
ods, and administration of the schools, but to a much 
greater extent in the material sense. There are but 
small quantities of paper, few pencils, almost no visual 
aid materials, few textbooks, and almost none of the 
ordinary school supplies. The language of instruction 
which changed overnight from Japanese to Korean 
made previous textbooks obsolete. 

On June 20, 1947, the Educational and Informational 
Survey Mission to Korea recommended that “a training 
institute for educational administrators and teachers be 
organized, that a group of educational specialists be re- 
cruited in the United States to go to Korea for a period 
of at least six months, and that they be organized to 
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constitute a training institute to provide intensive short- 
term courses of training for educational administrators 
and teachers at all levels.” Korean educators needed to 
know and understand the values of individual freedom, 
responsibility, and opportunity in a free land as ex- 
pressed in the education of youth. 

The United States Military Government had appointed 
George A. Selke, who had made a previous study of the 
educational program and facilities of Korea, as director 
of the mission. When Dr. Selke suddenly found he 
could not continue as director, Marvin S. Pittman, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of the Georgia State Teachers College, 
departed to assume the directorship of the Teacher Train- 
ing Center to open August 2, 1948, in Seoul, Korea, the 
first project of its kind in the world. 

Out of the project’s “adventure of expanding and 
cementing American-Korean friendship through the 
process of teacher education” came a “curriculum based 
primarily upon child growth and development.” Social 
science was emphasized as the chief contributor to child 
growth. Then science, music, art, health, physical edu- 
cation, and mathematics. 

The emphasis upon music is noteworthy. 

Korea has always been a musical nation. Poetry, 
philosophy, literature, and music have all been empha- 
sized in the lives of the people; they have been innate 
in Korean culture whether it be ancient or modern— 
Eastern or Western. Music in Korea has changed as 
the country’s people have changed. 

Korean music in the primitive ages was used only to 
frighten away evil. From the age of the Three King- 
doms (third century B.C. when the tribes had united into 
three states), Korea imported foreign music and musi- 
cians, principally from China. Other sources were the 
northern part of Korea, now Manchuria, and Greece and 
India. The ancient Chinese music has been preserved 
by Korea although it has been lost to China. 

Because of its position as the north state, Kokuriu 
first received the new music. When the king of Silla 
united the three kingdoms, the resulting state of Silla in- 
herited the music as well as other forms of culture. 
About 1105, during the Sung Dynasty, China had a 
music revolution out of which came a new music form 
named Dai Sung Ac, which was introduced to Korea. 

The Koryu Dynasty founded in 918 by Wang-gun be- 
gan an age of enlightened progress, and 476 years later, 
in 1392, the change to the i Dynasty brought continued 
national enlightenment. nder the supervision of the 
king Sai Jong, new musical intervals were formed, 
rhythm was regulated, keys of tunes and instruments 
were corrected, and an advance was made in the forma- 
tion of music grammar. Whereas music had formerly 
been only for the privileged class, the people now be- 
came interested in it. Many folk songs and much popu- 
lar music developed. Musical poems were written to 
celebrate people’s lives and the joys of a peaceful dy- 
nasty. CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


THE PICTURES. Beginning at top: (1) Fifth-grade 

girls of Chong Ge Elementary School giviny music dem- 

onstration. (2) Teacher-training chorus which gave a 

full concert in one of the assemblies. (3) Chong Se 

Mun, music teacher, Chong Ge Elementary School, and 

fifth-grade girls. (4) Fifth-grade girls, Chong Ge Ele- 
mentary School, vocalizing. 








THE Music Division of the Teachers Training Center 
recommended that the Korean Department of Edu- 
cation adopt the pledges of the United States Music 
Educators National Conference, which include: 

(1) Provision in all schools of the nation, both 
rural and urban, for musical experience and training 
for every child, in accordance with his interests and 
capacities. 

(2) Continued effort to improve music teaching 
and to improve adequate equipment. 

(3) Carry-over of school music training into the 
musical, social, and home life of the community as a 
vital part of its cultural, recreational, and leisure-time 
activities, 

(4) Encouragement and support of all worthwhile 
musical enterprises as desirable factors in making the 
nation a better place in which to live. 

(5) Increased opportunities for adult education in 
music. 











During the reign of Chung Jo a great musical code 
was made. In the age of Kwang Moo (end of the nine- 
teenth century) more than 100 melodies of court music 
were composed. The royal household orchestra pre- 
served all the melodies and instruments. After the 
Japanese annexation, most of the Korean music was 
destroyed, and no Korean was allowed to compose any 
music which represented Korean culture. 


Western music was introduced by two naturalized 
Chinese citizens, one an Italian and the other a Portu- 
guese clergyman. Christianity was an important factor 
in bringing Western music to the Far East. In 1900, 
at the insistence of King Kwang, a military band was 
organized with an American and English adviser. 

The Japanese domination tried to exterminate the 
Korean culture which had been growing for thousands 
of years. An attempt was made to destroy Korean 
music and put Japanese music in its place. Japanese 
organs and pianos were installed in the schools, Japanese 
music books were provided, and all subjects were taught 
by Japanese teachers. 

A result of this Japanese domination of education was 
that music became a regular part of the daily schedule 
although most of it was of the patriotic and martial 
type. The Japanese regime required all teachers to play 
the organ or piano well enough to be able to teach the 
required music in their classes. This requirement is 
still in force in Korea insofar as it is possibe to secure 
teachers thus prepared. The procedures of the Japanese 
were similar to the ones emphasized in Korean teaching 
of music today. 

Patriotic and martial rhythms in both vocal and in- 
strumental music produced loud singing and playing, 
feelings of heroism and fighting spirit. There was small 
consideration for the correct use of the child’s voice or 
the child’s attitude toward appreciation of the beautiful 
tones of color which are intricate ingredients of voice 
blending. The fundamentals of music, rhythm, time, 
ear-training, and sight-singing were carefully and thor- 
oughly taught by the Japanese and are still the main 
consideration of Korean teachers of music. 

Most of the music equipment and materials used in 
the schools today are those which were provided by the 
Japanese. Organs and pianos are in need of repair or 
have been destroyed entirely, and the music books are 
mostly those placed there by the Japanese. If new music 
is used, the teacher usually has to write the symbols on 
the board or on large sheets of paper which can be placed 
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upon the wall for the class to see; or in some cases the 


music is printed on duplicators. There are no copy- 
right laws. Some Korean music books are available, 
but the price of the books and the paper shortage make 
it impossible to obtain them for the majority of pupils. 

Every state or country has one or more exceptional 
music teachers or an unusually well organized musi pro- 
gram. A demonstration given for the Teacher Train- 
ing Center by Chong Se Mun, music teacher in the 
Chong Ge Elementary School, Seoul, Korea, and his 
fifth-grade class of girls proved to be so unusual that 
the Motion Picture Division of the Office of Civilian 
Information later made a colored motion picture of the 
group in the natural setting of their own classroom, thus 
showing that such a situation existed in Korea. 

When this class gave the demonstration for the 
Teacher Training Center, the girls were not performing 
in their natural classroom. Yet they displayed their 
ability and excellent training in a demonstration compa- 
rable to that of any like group in any part of the world. 
The feeling for rhythm and the singing of syllables in 
various patterns and songs were superbly rendered. In- 
dividual leadership and a cooperative spirit among the 
pupils were prevalent. When beginning a new activity 
such as learning a new song, conducting the rhythm 
band, dictation or two-part singing, the members of the 
class selected their own pupil-director, who in turn chose 
the accompanists to play the organs. For dictation, an 
original composition by a member of the class was used, 
taught by the composer. 

The secondary school music program consists mostly 
of girls’ and boys’ separate choruses, as there are no 
co-educational schools in Korea. The standards of the 
high school performances are comparable to those found 
in the elementary schools, technically good but tonally 
very bad. Western music is used to a great extent. A 
few Korean folk songs have been arranged, but custom 
and tradition do not permit them to be used on all oc- 
casions. Most chorus directors use selections from the 
operas and oratorios which, in most instances, result in 
forced singing and shouting tones. Many schools are 
developing fine singing organizations and are offering 
opportunities for more students to participate. 


The Seoul National Conservatory of Music during 
the first part of November sponsors on its campus a Na- 
tional Music Contest which is very similar to such events 
in America. All events, including bands, choruses, en- 
sembles, and solos in vocal and instrumental music, are 
held for five or six days. The general level of perform- 
ance for the 1948 contest was of average grade, but in 
time the contest is expected to produce higher standards 
of music and appreciation and enjoyment in the lives of 
the students in the schools of Korea. 

The stage is set for the advancement of music in 
Korea. Music is not a new product to be sold to the 
Korean people. They have long had the desire to learn 
to sing and play the best music obtainable. Eagerness of 
the pupils to learn and desire of the teachers to teach 
have come to their highest points. Equipment, materials, 
and competent guidance are the immediate necessities for 
going ahead. The educational forces of Korea and 
America must meet the challenge before the benefits of 
the arts are directed into channels less profitable for the 
social environment of the schools and communities in the 
nation. 
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Through Rhythm and Song 


FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 


the rhythmic sense seemed to be the most important, 
the most fundamental element of music and the quick- 
est to be assimilated. 

The child’s first approach to music must be through 
rhythm. The periodicity or symmetry of movement in 
music is still found in the rocking of mother’s arms as 
she croons her “bye, bye” (say what one will, there was 
something lost in the banishment of the cradle), and is 
comprehended by the child only as he feels repose or 
responds by his own movement. The onward flow of 
the rhythm in music incites and guides the bodily re- 
sponse. 

“Hands before feet” is an accepted axiom. The little 
“pat-a-cake” and “this little piggie went to market” and 
“here is the church, and here is the steeple; oper? the 
door, and here are the people” games with baby’s fingers 
are the very genesis of the rhythmic development. These 
occur long before the experience of walking makes it 
possible to coordinate the conscious hearing of a rhyth- 
mic phrase with a responsive movement of the feet. 

In the early years, the infant’s response is inculcated 
by imitative play where he hears the pulsating rhythm, 
sees the movement by another, then feels the impulse to 
imitate. Clapping, walking evenly, later running, skip- 
ping, jumping, are learned from others by imitation. 
When a suggestion is made to perform any of these nat- 
ural rhythms, then a directed energy is initiated. When 
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THIS ARTICLE is a small segment from the memoirs 
of Frances Elliott Clark, known with affection through- 
out the United States as the “Mother of the Confer- 
ence.” Dr. Clark was one of the small group of music 
leaders who founded, in Keokuk, Iowa, in 1907, what 
we now know as the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. Although retired from the active work which 
made her career so rich as a teacher, organization 
leader, and constant inspiration to her fellow educators, 
Dr. Clark is still active, and maintained her unbroken 
record of annual attendance at meetings of the Confer- 
ence by her participation in the California-Western 
Convention in Sacramento in 1949. 

The material in this article, although abstracted from 
a manuscript which was written a number of years ago, 
is presented here on the basis of its current values in 
educational philosophy and practical, forward-looking 
ideas, always characteristic of “Mother” Clark. It is 
the wellspring of such vision and enthusiasm and in- 
defatigable energy that keeps this veteran leader ever 
young in her beloved field of endeavor, and a constant 
inspiration to all who come within her sphere of in- 
fluence. It is hoped that the Journal may have the 
privilege of publishing other articles selected from the 
voluminous manuscript which embodies philosophical, 
historical, and biographical reflections from a long and 
rich experience. 


(Copyright is fully protected for the author. Reprinting 
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Some Thoughts on Music 
Appreciation from the Reflections of 
a Pioneer Music Teacher 


the child hears a rhythm in a piece of music, he feels the 
impulse to translate it into bodily movement. 

In our modern education, we have been painstaking in 
carrying these precepts down ever lower, ever earlier in 
the development of child life—back through kinder- 
garten, the pre-school, through many books, magazines, 
club and college courses, to thousands of mothers in the 
homes. Participation and experience have been re- 
discovered as fundamental processes in the awakening of 
the child mind. Through the child’s sensory powers we 
enlist perception, attention, interest, concentration, and 
discrimination, leading to the formation of judgments. 

What a little child does, sees, hears, feels, is retained 
through life, to the exclusion of much that comes later. 
Why is this? Why is it that we remember the stories, 
lullabies, songs, pictures and dances of our childhood— 
the epoch of family moving—the homes and places that 
we visited—so much better than those of later years, so 
much better than the volumes of discursive works, the 
reams of eulogies or the sets of encyclopedias of factual 
knowledge ? 

Why—~why is this? 

Ah! Thereby hangs a tale. We have seen that the 
sacred nine goddesses who presided over all the cultural 
arts of the childhood of the race were all sisters of one 
family, bound together by the cohesive general title of 
“music.” The development of every child is an epitome 
of the race. Hence the arts are fundamentals in educa- 
tion or growth of the child and of civilization. The se- 
cret? Mnemosyne, the goddess of memory, was the 
mother of the Muses. 

The ancient Hebrews were required by their Egyptian 
taskmasters to “make bricks without straw” but not to 
diminish the “tale” of bricks, while they were compelled 
to go throughout the land gathering stubble to use for 
straw. 

If music is to function as one of the truly great factors 
of education, then it must be given the necessary where- 
withal of time allotment, teaching personnel and material, 
with which to build the temples, not of the inscrutable 
Sphinx, but of the temple of education in American citi- 
zenship. 

Experience involves hearing, feeling, thinking. Music 
must precede self-expression in bodily activity, singing, 
or dramatizing. 

Participation in “interpreting” the measure, mood, 
melody form and meaning of music must precede the 
service of music in illuminating all the sister arts and 
social studies. 

The songs and dances of any country reflect the tempo 
and temper of its people. Music has been called upon to 
service the demands of more complete presentation, inas- 
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much as it is so intimate a part of social development, 
and lends itself so generously to the illustration of almost 
any text or subject in literature. The correlation of art 
with music was a fascinating discovery. 

Bible readings were often illustrated by the beautiful 
art works of the great Golden Age painters. Studying 
the reading or reference, and having music with the same 
thought content opened up a new world of beauty. The 
ancient Greeks had the right ideal when they conceived 
the idea that the goddesses who presided over all the arts 
should be known as Muses, the generic term for the “nine 
sisters.” Fairy tales often have lent themselves to music. 
The Nutcracker, The Goose Girl, The Chinese Nightin- 
gale, The Bumble Bee, when set to music are made 
doubly attractive. The poems of Burns smell of the 
heather, breathe the air of the Highlands, but when sung 
they are the very soul of Scotland. To know Burns is to 
sing Scots What Hae and Bonnie Doon. Scott’s Ivanhoe 
and Lady of the Lake are but half alive until the music 
is heard—when the Ave Maria and Hail to the Chief 
awaken the echoes of the glen and give their real mean- 
ing. 

Grand Opera is, of course, the climax of the unity of 
text, drama, scene, and music. The correlations of music 
with history are manifold. Every development of the 
race is shown for us by the music of the period. We get 
hints of the very earliest from inner Africa, New Guinea, 
our Indians and the earliest folk rhymes and rhythms of 
early tribes of Eastern Europe. In no way can the story 
of the Hebrews, the ancient Greeks, the Troubadours, 
the Medieval period, the court life of Elizabeth and ot 
Louis XIV, be better traced than in the sacred music of 
the Temple and the early Church, the music of Pales- 
trina, Monteverde, Lully, and Purcell. 

Music lends itself to the service of all art—painting, 
sculpture, poetry, the dance ; all literature—history, geog- 
raphy and, therefore, nationality. 

Where and how could music be found to develop this 
new field of teaching—not only the whole child but the 
whole understanding of almost any given subject; not 
only the physical facts of a story, a poem, a national saga 
of a great nation, but the thought content, the moral, the 
feeling that must awaken an emotional response in the 
child ? 

Telling was only a weak partial, but teaching by pre- 
senting illustrative music, discrimination and judgment 
was an entirely new method in education. 

The discovery and the recording of hundreds of selec- 
tions of beautiful music, giving illumination to this wide 
range of subject matter in the standard curriculum, 
opened a new avenue of correlative methodology in teach- 
ing. Lists of records suitable for such illustration, leaf- 
lets, and a small booklet, were so immediately popular 
that the demand led to the publishing of a brochure 4 
New Correlation, written by Harold D. Smith in 1915. 

At first it seemed fascinating enough to present poem, 
picture, and music of like title. Such surface correlation 
was soon displaced by presenting a poem or picture ; then, 
without titles, two, three or more selections of like and 
unlike mood, pattern or type of music. This permitted 
the children to contrast, discriminate, and think. More 
important, they felt likeness and unlikeness in one or the 
other illustration—each forming judgments on his own 
individual reactions. 

Such music as The Trumpeter of Sackingen, by 
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Werner, the Radetsky March of Johann Strauss, Dance 
of the Apprentices by Wagner, and Moussorgsky’s Chil- 
dren at the Tuileries furnish delightful opportunities for 
thought development, discovering mood, possible happen- 
ings, and pure enjoyment for upper elementary grades. 
Liadow’s Enchanted Lake, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Flight of 
the Bumble Bee and the tone poems L’Apres-Midi d’une 
Faune (Afternoon of a Faun) by Debussy and Swan of 
Tuonela by Sibelius are meat for the well-trained ear, 
analytic judgments, and quick thinking of junior high. 
The overtures, preludes, lyric forms, lighter chamber 
music, sonatas, and concertos offer analytic opportunity 
to the junior and senior high school and may be the very 
highest source of enjoyment, culture, and musicianship 
if the teaching be skillfully shifted to the discovering 
power of the young people themselves, applied to the 
hearing of the real music. 

Ears should be carefully trained from earliest years. 
We must Learn to Listen, then Listen to Learn. During 
late years the emphasis has been shifted from the ele- 
mentary to the high school grades. This means less 
attention to the appreciation work, together with fewer 
elementary supervisors and special teachers—often re- 
sulting in a complete loss of sequential, cumulative ear 
training, wide acquaintance with great, though simple, 
music, and a fixation of love for the beautiful in music, 
which should be established in the lower grades. Such 
robbing of the elementary grades has been “penny wise 
and, pound foolish.” 

he sense of hearing is earliest of the senses to de- 
velop, and if the proper ear training is missed in early 
years it cannot be fully recovered in later years. The 
time thus needlessly spent in the effort by students in 
junior and senior band and orchestra could be better used 
in advanced study. This error is being paid for most 
dearly in high school, and in college by the adult students, 
struggling with undeveloped ear training after the keen- 
est sensory period of life has passed. 

All musical patterns, which seem so complex, are made 
clear by repeated hearings of the many excellent recorded 
examples. When the ear detects every change of theme, 
part, key, rhythm, and tempo, such as allegro, presto, 
andante, vivace and largo, when we recognize thematic 
development, the occurrence of fugue or rondo forms 
and variations, then the hearing of a symphony concert 
becomes a rare joy of meeting old friends. 

From the folk dance, it is an easy step to the recogniz- 
ing of a little tune or theme in a simple selection, such as 
Mozart’s Minuet. Is the next theme alike or different? 
How many times do you hear the first tune? Let us 
mark the first appearance “a” and the next “b” to dis- 
tinguish them. Little ears are sharpened to find the 
themes in such fine selections as the Beethoven Minuet 
and Marche Miniature, by Tschaikowsky. 

In the junior high school, the analysis of many, many 
lovely selections is interesting and not technical—just 
recognizing familiar types, such as song-form with trio, 
rondo, or fugue. Carried on into the middle grades, the 
quick recognition of song-form a-b-a, a-a-b-b or a-a-b-a 
and—as Goetschius puts it—incipient song-form, all be- 
come easily and delightfully simple because of hearing 
and working them out with a large number of excerpts 
from dance songs and light classics. 

The skill in working out any of the phases in music 
appreciation depends largely on the use of many illustra- 
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tive examples. It must be shown with the idea that the 
principle or application which is being discussed is com- 
mon to many selections. We must become experts in 
finding these principles and applications, here and there, 
again and again, as existent facts in the construction ot 
all music, and found in all compositions. The theme, 
phrase, section, song-form, rondo, etc., are like building 
blocks in the tool chest of the well-remembered child 
architect, and used by the builder of music, or composer. 
When these simple elements are worked out in inter- 
mediate grades, the overture, prelude, classic suite, mod- 
ern suite, concerto, and sonata hold no terrors for junior 
and senior high schools. The so-called “unit” idea, prev- 
alent in some places, precludes the really educational, ir- 
replaceable residuum of comparison, like or unlike dis- 
crimination, which must come through hearing of con- 
trasting principles. The continued examination of single 
unrelated “pieces” of music may result in “getting ac- 
quainted” with a small repertoire of standard selections, 
but leaves no solid musicianship arising from well-rec- 
ognized, oft-recurring, principles of structure or form. 

In high school, “Treasure Island” lies in exploring 
larger forms, such as trios, quartets, chamber music and 
symphonies, with the ever-recurring question, “What 
does the composer do with his themes once he has them ?” 
He may repeat—change the key or the tempo, recapitu- 
late, bring in new themes, change the mood, write varia- 
tions, dance form, fugues or rondos, plus vital climaxes 
or finales. The untangling of patterns in all these types 
of composition gives ear training advanced development. 

Recently there has been an effort to show that music 
appreciation may be taught in the classes of the band and 
orchestra. So it may, in a restricted sense, but the idea 
as a whole is fallacious. All good teachers of instru- 
mental music will, of course, give attention to the form 
of the selection used; also, more or less, to discussion of 
the composer and his style. But the repertoire is usually 
very small and of only one phase of music; the selections 
often—and necessarily—light and easy, save in advanced 
high schools. The ability to hear and understand fine 
music is always far in advance of ability in performance. 

Appreciation, then, should be carried forward through 
the media of instrumental instruction as far as it can le- 
gitimately go, but this can in no sense take the place of 
regular classes for the study of music itself in all forms 
and types. The study of composers will be carried on 
to much advantage in the senior orchestras. In the fine 
points brought forward, in excellent performance, the 
deeper sense of appreciation is reached. Knowledge, 
understanding, and performance spell rich appreciation 
in the field covered. 

More than a quarter century after the first use of the 
term “appreciation of music,” nearly that long after the 
discovery of the educational uses of recorded music, and 
after about twenty years of development of the founda- 
tional work and nation-wide acceptance of the service of 
records in teaching music, radio burst upon the world. 

When radio made its advent in 1926, naturally so great 
a miracle was received with doubt, amazement, belief, 
conviction, and absorption. Probably no other thing has 
ever been invented or discovered that was so soon assimi- 
lated into the lives of the people as was this modern 
miracle of communication. 

With all the manifold enrichments of our musical life 
brought by the service of radio, there has come one ele- 
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“WE are certainly agreed that anyone who studies 
music should bear. This means obviously that from 
early school years through college, the student who pur- 
sues music must have his attention sharpened to what 
actually is to be heard. Ear training, then, based upon 
examples from living music, must patently be our first 
concern.” —Roy Dickinson Welch 











ment of possibly utilitarian necessity, but doubtful ar- 
tistic development. The crooning half-tone affected by 
some radio performers is anathema to all who revere the 
precedents of standard voice culture. The rigid require- 
ments of the microphone tend to this line of least resist- 
ance. It must be confessed also that the pattern of many 
modern songs is not compatible with beautiful tonal ex- 
pression. Some at lowest levels consist of unrhymed, 
unmeasured, banal, saccharine sentimentality or worse. 
It would be folly to set this trash to real music. 

The repressed, monotonous, dragging, sliding, slither- 
ing flow of tone may express some phases of modern life, 
but certainly is not using the God-given voice for the 
joyousness of life at its sweetest and best, or for ade- 
quate interpretation of the inspired thought of beautiful 
lyric poetry which had its origin in the music of the lyre. 

Certain microphone “tricks” for clarity of diction and 
carrying focus, such as distorted vowels or sliding con- 
sonants work well in the difficult process of recording or 
broadcasting, but when applied to “in person” perform- 
ance or to school classroom work, they give anything but 
logical or effective voice production and interpretation. 
Much too large a portion of the singing heard on disc, 
screen and radio has been allocated to so-called “enter- 
tainment.” Entertainment for whom? What is pleasing 
to some may be anathema to others. Entertainment is as 
varied in its aspects as is the desire, taste, training, cul- 
ture, and mind-evaluation of what is pleasing to every 
individual mind. However, every unit—home, church, 
government—responsible for building our American 
civilization must look well toward establishing principles 
of beauty in daily living, with truth, honor and integrity. 

Judged by such standards, some of the recent songs 
have deteriorated far below the passing grade of tolera- 
tion, even to the sophisticated ears of some of the less 
fastidious adults, to say nothing of the impairment of 
taste, the damage and possible tragedy to the ripening 
minds of American youth. 

Many of these songs are just silly, cheap, tawdry ; but 
others are coarse, common, and even salacious by lurking 
implications. Such effusive bubbles are a travesty on the 
right thought of love and dangerous to true evaluation of 
beautiful friendships, and what is pleasing to every nor- 
mal mind. 

The character and kind of some recent air-borne effu- 
sions are not suited to school work at any level, either as 
ideals of building human character through fine thought, 
or as material for artistic singing. This loveliest of arts 
is vouchsafed to practically every human being; and is, 
therefore, the very core of our educational democracy. 
Think of the possibilities there are for us in the present 
and promised developments in radio, FM, and television ! 
We should not waste breath decrying the bad uses of 
these marvelous new media. We should think, plan, and 
do what we know can be done for our pupils, our parents, 
and the peoples of the world through these great forces 
of multiplied learning which can reach thousands—even 
millions—as well as a single classroom group. 
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So You Want to Be a 
Music Teacher? 


HAROLD A. THORN 


through a series of events almost beyond my control. 

I started out as a mining engineering student, and 
in order to help finance my college training, I played in 
dance bands. Soon I found I was using the need for 
earning my college expenses as an excuse to play in 
those bands. After one year, I decided to turn my 
anticipated career to that of a professional musician, and 
to change to a music major at the same time. Just to 
kill two birds with one stone, I started working toward 
a music teaching credential, although I had no intention 
of using it. 

Then came the war. My last two years in the Air 
Force were spent as an instructor. Much to my sur- 
prise, I enjoyed this teaching. Along with my discharge 
there came the realization that I liked teaching, and that 
I liked music, that there was a crying need for teachers, 
that I had two years to go for a music credential, and 
that “Uncle” would help me finish those two years. 

Many of you young people finishing high school and 
entering college are wondering about a life career. The 
chances are very much against a set of circumstances 
similar to mine pushing you into school music teaching. 
So I would like to describe to you my feelings, in the 
hope that some of you will choose the field “on purpose.” 

The bad points of teaching in any field have been only 
too well publicized. A salary not quite up to the cost 
of living; pressure and politics from school boards, 
parents, and officials; working under and with some 
people who haven’t managed to keep abreast of the 
modern world, and, daily, “locking horns” with some 
students who are not the little angels they should be. 
These daily trials of every teacher also beset the music 
educator. 

In addition to the preceding points, the music teacher 
has a few special problems of his own. He is expected 
to show up at all programs and participate in them. 
Often he is the public relations man (or woman) for 
the school. There is a continual pressure from princi- 
pals and parents for results—not the intangible and most 
lasting and really valuable results to be gained from 
music study, but the specific and the spectacular. The 
music teacher is often judged by the number and quality 
of public performances he can put on, and by whether 
or not Johnny is learning to play in a professional man- 
ner. 

There is another trying point which one very seldom 
hears mentioned, but which, to me, has been the hardest 
cross to bear. You have spent years of study and prep- 


DIDN’T PLAN to be a music teacher—it happened 
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OR DO YOU? So asks the author, who, after 
one year of music teaching, seems pretty sure 
he, personally, still wants to be a music teacher, 
and knows the reasons why. Recommended 
reading for prospective music teachers, young 
music teachers, veteran music teachers, and 

any other persons who read the Journal. — 


aration in the field of music—daily practice on your 
instruments, ear training, appreciation, concert attend- 
ance, and performance. You have finally reached a 
point of development far above the average—you are a 
musician. You are used to good music from the listen- 
er’s and performer’s viewpoint. Now you are forced 
to listen to a daily cacophony of sounds that can only be 
compared to a stockyard-bound train crashing into a 
boiler factory on VJ day. Five days weekly of this, 
and I will guarantee that any teacher’s nerves will be 
stretched rather thin. 

Now let us look at the credit side of the ledger. For 
each bad point mentioned, there is a balancing factor, 
particularly for the music teacher. 

Your sparse salary, in many situations, can be aug- 
mented by playing, singing, or directing a choir, if you 
have kept up your professional skill. This will not only 
help financially, but will keep you alive musically and 
make you a better teacher. 

The bad points of the personal relations mentioned 
before are more than compensated for by the good. For 
every irritating experience with a parent or principal, 
you will have five stimulating ones. You are not con- 
fined to a classroom; your influence and activity extend 
through the whole school and community. If you like 
people and personal contacts, vou will be in your glory. 
Although you will put in extra time and effort on pro- 
grams and public appearances, you will not have the 
mass of homework and other papers of the regular class- 
room teacher. The classroom teacher does not extend 
her neck under the menacing axe of public pressure as 
you do, but neither does she get the laurel wreath of 
public approval draped around that extended neck. If 
you have a bit of the “ham” in you, as I do, the risk is 
worth the reward. 

Your discipline problem with the pupils is not nearly 
so great, either; the work in music takes most of the 
energy out of them. The very little satanic angel that 
you were sure would be in a juvenile institution is al- 
most invariably the one who someday surprises you 
with his musical aptitude and performance. 

As for those horrifying sounds emanating from a tor- 
tured collection of violins, trumpets, and clarinets, or 
lusty throats, you will find that after many nerve-wrack- 
ing days, suddenly something beautiful will come out. 
It may be only a well-balanced chord or a phrase of a 
unison melody, but there it is. And it is all due to you 


—that is, to you and your sweating, pleading, scolding, * 


praising, and praying, and maybe to the laws of chance 
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—and, I think, to the fact that it was in them and bound 
to come out sooner or later anyway. 

If the field of music teaching still holds an appeal 
for you, your next question will be, “How shall I pre- 
pare myself?” I believe you should first ask, “How 
well am I prepared now?” Then, “Where do I go from 
here?” Certain essential requirements you will have 
completed to a greater or lesser degree by the time you 
finish high school. Then, first and foremost, you must 
really like the youngsters (all of the youngsters) that 
you will be teaching. This does not mean that you can 
merely make the stock statement, “I like kids,” but that 
you are truly interested in their development, their per- 
sonalities, and their adjustments. You want to see the 
bashful child gain confidence, the braggart and the bully 
taken down a peg when it will do him the most good. 
You want to see the dull child learn to be methodical 
and industrious in order to get the most out of his poor- 
er facilities, the bright and talented learn to use his 
powers and be humble. And you want to see all gain 
confidence, poise, friendliness, and a zest for living. You 
should be willing to actively plam and work for all of 
this. You should have the personality of an extrovert 
and the energy of an athlete. Lastly, you should have 
the patience of an Eskimo waiting for summer, coupled 
with the ability to purposely lose your temper when the 
time is right for it. You should be a salesman, diplo- 
mat, and executive. While some of these qualities can 
be developed, you will save much time and many wor- 
ries if you already have them. 

As for the actual training you should undergo, that 
depends on the specific field of music education you 
desire to enter. I cannot speak too highly of the col- 
lege training I had, and I believe that, in general, most 
colleges and universities offering the necessary creden- 
tials are doing an excellent job. However, you should 
“point” vour education within this general framework, 
depending on your preference for future work. I will 
use my own field, instrumental music teaching in ele- 
mentary schools, as an example. 


If you are going to teach instruments, learn instru- 
ments. This seems a silly and obvious thing to say, but 
it is surprising to see how many music educators are 
advocates of slighting the more concrete studies of per- 
formance for the abstract and theoretical. If you are 
a good performer on an instrument, you unconsciously 
know many fine points that you can never get in abstract 
theory. I do not think that it is too much to ask of a 
person who is going to spend a lifetime in music that 
he be an excellent performer on three instruments, one 
from each of the families of brass, woodwind, and 
strings. I will be even more specific and name the three 
instruments that would be most useful: trumpet, clari- 
net, and violin. In elementary music, these three, along 
with saxophone, constitute ninety per cent of the music 
enrollment. In addition, a good performer on these three 
can, with a few weeks practice, be a fair performer on 
any other instrument. 

If the Chinese saying that “a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words” is true, I would say that a demonstration is 
worth a million, particularly with small children. But 
this demonstration must be a good one, as the young 
learners will mimic everything from your posture to 
your tone. Good performance has more rewards than 


does the actual teaching; the young students develop a 
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form of hero worship that is gratifying but can be terri- 
ble in its disillusionment. To be one lesson ahead of 
the pupils is not enough. If they look up to you as a 
model of perfection, they will work their heads off for 
you. Also, if you are an outstanding performer on 
trumpet and nothing else, just guess which instrument 
every child in school will want to study! 

Another thing that I have found more useful than all 
the theory in the world is the ability to play by ear, not 
just on my main instrument, but on several.. Each 
student wants to hear a popular tune of the day played 
on his particular instrument. This is one of the many 
things in which continued professional work helps. It 
is surprising how young people ten and eleven years 
old keep posted on popular music, and how they can be 
stimulated to practice by the judicious use of such music. 

A broad knowledge and experience in all types of 
music is most useful. Since the large population move- 
ments of the war days, school populations are made up 
of children from all parts of the United States. In ad- 
dition to the general musical knowledge gained through 
the usual musical education, a teacher should know the 
hill-billy and folk music of the various sections of the 
United States, plus the popular music of the day. The 
latter two can be used as levers to pry open young minds 
so that some of the serious type of music may seep in. 

In addition to the actual musical training a prospec- 
tive teacher undergoes, there should be a development in 
such qualities as showmanship, public speaking, and 
stage presence. These are used in the daily teaching 
work as much as in public performances. In the bud- 
ding young musicians, you cannot expect high quality 
of performance; in fact, you can inhibit and harm the 
children by being too demanding. Better results in de- 
veloping poise and confidence, and in overcoming stage 
fright, can be had if the emphasis is placed on putting 
on a “show” and a good professional appearance rather 
than expecting that every note be true and firm. 
Strangely enough, the musical results seem better if they 
are not emphasized too much. I am speaking of young- 
er children, of course. 

In looking back over my own training and trying to 
decide what I would prefer to concentrate on if I could 
do it over, I arrived at these conclusions: 


(1) I would prefer to concentrate on the three instruments 
previously mentioned, rather than spread my study in an 
attempt to learn many instruments. The skills from these 
three are easily transferable if a high degree of proficiency 
is reached. 


(2) I would take more courses in dramatics and public 
speaking. 
(3) I would spend more time in learning to play by ear. 


(4) I would make a greater effort to own more instruments. 
Having an instrument around the house for a few years is worth 
more than several units of study on a rented instrument. 


I am approaching the end of my first year of actual 
teaching. I had previously spent twelve years (with 
interruptions) in college training; sixteen years in pri- 
vate study, and heaven knows how much money on 
lessons, music, and instruments. Has it been worth it? 


With my salary and playing on the side, I make 
enough to live comfortably but not lavishly. As I 
gradually withdraw from outside playing, automatic 
raises will take the place of that income. I have rio 
fear of a depression or old age. I will never drive a 
Cadillac, nor will I have to walk. I might even work 
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the Music Educators National Conference, you have 

an opportunity to help make our organization meet the 
ideals for which our leaders have been striving since the 
Conference was founded in 1907. You must realize that a 
large percentage of music educators have not yet grown 
sufficiently in a professional way to recognize the benefits 
derived from belonging to their own professional organiza- 
tion. Yet this group of non-members—still altogether too 
large—do not object to utilizing all the resources of the 
MENC which were created and provided and paid for by 
members! As new members who have already shown your 
understanding and appreciation by your membership, you 
will want to help us see that the music programs in our 
schools are directed by professionally-minded teachers willing 
to support, as well as to receive aid from, the organization 
that has contributed so richly to their welfare and success. 
You who will be attending our future conferences can be 
assured that you will be rubbing shoulders with the top per- 
sonnel of the music education profession—with men and 
women who have experienced the trials and tribulations con- 
cerned with the building of our present-day music programs 
in the schools—which, incidentally, made the musical edu- 
cation of many of you possible. They are the people who, 
through the years, have discovered some of the finest talent 
ever found and which today is performing on concert stages 
over the world; many, many more are teaching. In their 
spare time, these teachers in the schools and colleges of our 


A‘ FUTURE MUSIC EDUCATORS and full active members in 





Abstracted from the manuscript of an address delivered March 
18 by Joseph E. Skornicka to student MENC members attending 
the North Central Division Convention held in Davenport, Iowa, 
March 17-19, 1949, 


A Note to Student Members 


JOSEPH E. SKORNICKA 


country and other lands have produced great musical “ 
izations, to prove that music on a mass basis can be bo 
possible and practicable. They are the group of leaders a 
pioneers responsible for the progress made—the group you 
are joining, who, with your help, will set the pace for the 
progress yet to come. 

Whether from little towns, medium-sized towns, big cities, 
or from the country, all MENC members have a voice in | 
our organization; all contribute to its welfare and all re- 
ceive the benefits of the collective thinking of the entire 
group. Because you are new in the organization, you may 
feel rather insignificant when attending your state, division, 
and national meetings—just as you will feel strange in your 
first job. But as the years go by, you will develop many 
acquaintanceships among music educators—many friends 
who will come to know you and your work and make it 
possible for you to provide timely and significant contribu- 
tions. Don’t wait for an opening, however. Just forge 
ahead and make yourself known. You will become an im- 
portant cog in the machine geared for service to music edu- 
cation. Then will it be that you will find what you sense 
now—that your membership in the MENC is the best in- 
vestment you ever made, 

No one has all the answers to our many and complex 
problems. But over the years, the things that best serve our 
purposes and produce certain desirable results create within 
us a philosophy which we use as a pattern. A few points of 
advice might be: (1) Be yourself—your personality in the 
classroom must be the same one you use in all your experi- 
ences. (2) Be honest with your pupils, your colleagues, and 
gowns. (3) Have a plan. (4) Stand for something. (5) 

@ an active member of your professional organization. 











up in the school system to an executive position, if I so 
desire and wish to apply myself. 

This existence sounds like a drab, uninteresting, ant- 
like one. If that is all there is to it, it hasn’t been worth 
it. For the same time and money spent, I could have 
trained for medicine, engineering, law, or any one of 
several fields paying much more and offering more 
physical excitement. 

But this is not the whole story. I doubt if I can put 
the rest of it into words. All I can do is try to give you 
an insight into a few of the daily experiences you will 
have if you make the career of music teaching your own. 

A mother comes to see you after school. “I want to 
thank you for what you are doing for Johnny. You 
know, he was in trouble and made several trips down 
to the juvenile court. Since he started on the violin, 
he’s been wonderful.” Johnny is one of your best 
students. You didn’t even know he’d had a trouble in 
the world. 

A school assembly is in progress. A small, bespecta- 
cled boy steps up on the stage with a trumpet almost as 
big as he is. He plays an unaccompanied solo. In the 
middle of the piece, a horrible blurt comes out—but he 
never misses a beat. Continuing on to the end, he 
finishes with a full, sustained tone, then bows to the ap- 
plause and walks off, poised, confident, beaming. Nine 
weeks earlier he was the butt of all classroom pranks 
and couldn’t stand and read his assignments. 

You start a boy on clarinet. In two weeks he is play- 
ing the entire low register with a full, velvet tone. In 
five weeks he can do perfectly anything you have as- 
signed the class. He plays a two-octave scale, and you 
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hear him playing popular tunes by ear, trying the keys 
until he finds the right chromatic notes. You hear him 
faking harmony to the class tunes. In nine weeks he 
has finished the book you plan to use for a year. You 
discover he can play back tones you hum to him. You 
write a note to his parents advising a private teacher, 
then sit back and look forward to hearing him on the 
concert stage some day. 

You have a night program for a PTA meeting. Five 
months earlier none of your children knew one note 
from another. Now they stand nervously awaiting their 
entrance. Everything goes better than you prayed for. 
Finally it is over, the orchestra rises in unison and takes 
a bow. Parents swarm around you congratulating, ask- 
ing questions. And the kids! Have you ever seen 
youngsters get truly-earned applause for a job well 
done? 

Dick is poor at everything, and music is no exception. 
He has tried for five months and cannot play the first 
simple tune. You start him over with a new class. You 
have yelled at him, encouraged, scolded, praised; Dick 
just sits there with his pleasant, vacant face smiling 
back at you. You have suggested that he quit; he wants 
to keep trying. Then one day he comes to class, and out 
of that poor, long-suffering instrument come some 
sounds that are recognizable. Yes, it is the first tune— 
faltering, slow—but even the other children know what 
it is. You are so happy you can cry, and Dick’s face 
seems to be alive and intelligent. Then you notice some- 
thing else; all those other children, those demons who 
are at an age when they can be as cruel as an Inquisi- 
tion torturer, are happy, too. 
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You have been working on a particular piece and you 
can’t seem to get over the point at which you are driv- 
ing. You explain and demonstrate and wheedle and 
yell and practice and practice and practice. Then it 
happens! Suddenly everything smooths out, the kids 
“get it.” The sound comes back just right—well, al- 
most, anyway. Then you feel good, and you grin at the 
youngsters and say, “That’s it.” And they look at you 
and grin back. They just look at you and grin. 





And when you approach the end of your first year of 
teaching, you discover that you are one of the respected 
citizens in the community. You are in. And you like 
your job, and the town and the people and you already 
have memories of little events that will last a lifetime, 
and you wonder what it will be like in twenty years. 
One event occurs almost every day, until you seem to 
think of it as the sum of all your teaching experi- 
ences. 


My Teaching Experiences 


RUTH ROBERTSON 


I am convinced that junior high school young 

people are wonderful. If you can sincerely be- 
lieve that, then public school music needs you. Most of 
our boys and girls are fun to work with. The group of 
children that are difficult to work with offer a great 
challenge, and if you meet each of them with sympathy 
and understanding, you can continue to believe that 
young people are wonderful. 

Now that I can look back on my first year of teaching, 
I can see some of the abilities which perhaps are more 
important than subject mastery, and which a teacher 
needs to develop if she is to do creditable work. 

Versatility is one of the qualities that a good teacher 
needs in order to meet the problems which confront her 
at times. I suppose I shall never forget the day when 
I faced my first music class with trembling limbs. I 
had selected a song which I thought the children knew 
and would thus be a good ice-breaker. I raised the pitch 
pipe to my lips, managed to blow into the correct hole 
and, with a fine flourish, executed what I considered 
was an impressive downbeat. The eyes all stared at 
me. Mouths hung open. Not one tone greeted my 
ears! After questioning one of the likely-looking stu- 
dents, I discovered that these children had never even 
seen a pitch pipe, nor had they ever experienced formal 
directing! The group was accustomed to being led by 
a piano, so I went to the instrument, played a few meas- 
ures of introduction, and nodded vigorously to the chil- 
dren. They responded—the room was filled with music! 
This was only one of many times when I have wondered 
what to do, how to explain, how to illustrate. 

Being a teacher sometimes calls for the ability to give 
personal guidance. If you are to help and encourage 
adolescents when they are facing problems which loom 
large and terrible in their minds, you have to enlist their 
respect and comradeship. Last spring when our eighth 
graders had their annual picnic at one of the neighbor- 
ing lakes, I attempted to be a comrade by offering to 
take two of my girls for a boat ride, thereby giving me 
an additional opportunity to show my prowess at rowing. 
No sooner were we in the middle of the lake than two 
boats full of charming boys jet-propelled themselves to- 
ward us. Before I could say “don’t,” they had removed 
our oars and were threatening to overturn us. It was 
then that I wondered how deep the lake was (my prow- 
ess in swimming not being equal to that in rowing), but 
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I need not have bothered, for, you see, the boys were 
only doing what all boys, young and old, do—teasing. 
They soon had their fill of amusement at my expense 
and, roping our boats together, took us for a joyous ride 
up and down the lake. Later in the day, when I served 
what seemed like a thousand hot dogs, I wished they 
had found some less energetic sport. It is at times like 
these that young people realize that the teacher also is 
human. 


The community in which I work is very horse- 
minded. Many of the children have their own horses 
and belong to a local riding club. Hence it is natural 
that cowboy music flourishes richly. From the begin- 
ning, I was determined to be tolerant of the existing 
tastes of students, so I refrained from forcing my tastes 
upon them. The boys especially seemed to gain keen 
enjoyment from singing in cracked and reedy voices 
such songs as “Many Tears Ago” and “My San Antonio 
Rose.” Strange to say, I occasionally catch myself 
humming “San Antonio Rose.” Possibly those songs 
have something that we have overlooked. 

From cowboy songs we have progressed to material 
of greater musical value, which the pupils now enjoy, 
and which have tended to take the place of the lament 
“Many Tears Ago.” I have seen the children graduate 
to the point where Beethoven’s Fifth holds no dread 
or fear for them. Through the use of folk songs and 
spirituals, the boys and girls were able to bridge the gap 
between cowboy songs and symphony. 

To bring about this transfer of interest, one must 
exercise the wiles and persuasive powers of a Fuller 
Brush man. The records which I found waiting for 
me in my first position included, for the most part, 
Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, and Schubert. Happily, the 
children enjoy even the simplest sort of “live” perform- 
ance. Once a month they put on their own program in 
the auditorium. They enjoy solos by their classmates 
and, especially, selections by their teacher. Neverthe- 
less, nearly every song needs selling to youth who idolize 
the be-bops of the radio. 

I am glad I became a teacher. Working hours are 
reasonable, new friends are to be made and, most of all, 
there are opportunities to express and share musical 
talents. College musicians who look to professional 
concert careers as the only goals in life pass by a chance 
to share music, which is more joyous because of the 
personal contacts which can never be as intimate from 
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the stage. The respect and appreciation of young people 
are equally as satisfying as is the applause of the con- 
cert audience. Last June at the ninth-grade graduation, 
one class presented three songs. At the close of the 
number, a girl stepped forward, said a few words to 
the audience, and placed a huge bouquet of pink and 
white carnations in my arms. Although quite overcome, 
I managed to reach a seat. The girls had truly appre- 
ciated my efforts to teach them worthwhile music. 
Every vocation has its advantages and disadvantages. 
In my opinion, the former far outweigh the latter in 


The greatest reward a teacher 
can have is to see the musical development of the chil- 
dren who came under her influence. Just as the garden- 
er sows and cultivates his flowers with care to see them 
eventually: bud and bloom, so a teacher reaps only what 
is sown. Each day is different from the last, each child 


the teaching profession. 


is an individual challenge. If you meet your pupils at 
their level with hope and patience, there can be no mo- 
notony. And there is always the thrill of realizing that 
you are having a part in the enrichment of the lives of 
our wonderful young people. 


A Student Teacher Comes of Age 


JANE STURGEON 


now you're a Senior. You come back to school a 
few days early with your chest out and your chin 
up. All the Seniors assemble, and you get your first as- 
signment. Then it happens! Your gay world suddenly 
turns into a bewildering mass of first graders, junior 
high school choruses, lesson plans, beginning piano pu- 
pils, and the frightening question : “What do I do now?” 
Vaguely you remember that you took three methods 
courses that were to have taught you how to teach and 
what to teach, and also a couple of psychology courses 
through which you should have learned how to cope 
with difficult situations. And what do you remember? 
Nothing! 

Fortunately, your critic teacher understands all these 
things and, much to your relief, she suggests that you 
observe her the first two days until you get into the 
swing of things. Saved from your doom, for a short 
time at least, you follow her around doggedly to every 
class for two days. And suddenly things begin to dawn 
on you! You really did learn something in your meth- 
ods classes and your psychology courses. You begin 
to gain confidence, and become a little less frightened. 

So your critic teacher explains what she wants you to 
work on for the next week or so, and you labor over 
a lesson plan. You hand it in, and it’s accepted. 

The day arrives when you are to meet your grade 
alone for the first time. You dress carefully, collect 
all your material, and walk leisurely down to the school 
so you won't be out of breath. You arrive about ten 
minutes early, so you sit down calmly and try to collect 
your thoughts. 

“After all,” you say to yourself, “they are only little 
fourth graders. They can’t hurt me. And besides, I 
have a book between myself and them.” Confidence 
floods through you and you decide this should be easy. 
Slowly the minutes drag by and, after what seems two 
hours, you stand outside the closed door of the class- 
room ready to enter. 

Then it happens again! All your hard-earned con- 
fidence fades into nothingness, and you stand there—a 
lonely, scared little person wishing something, anything 
would happen to bring you a last minute reprieve. But 
it doesn’t, so you open the door and walk in. 

Twenty minutes later you walk out the door. You 


N ow the time has come. The first day of school, and 
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don’t know whether to laugh or cry. You can’t remem- 
ber what happened, so you can’t decide which to do. 
You put on your coat and start back to the college. 

Then you begin to remember. You went in. You 
smiled and said, “Good morning,” and they smiled and 
said, “Good morning.” You presented your material ; 
your voice didn’t crack; your knees didn’t collapse; 
you lived through it. Suddenly you feel good! You 
actually did it, and you know you can do it again. 

Weeks pass, and you get to know all “your” children. 
The first quarter you have a fourth grade and a begin- 
ning piano class of third graders. The second quarter 
you have a second grade and a junior high school or- 
chestra and an instrumental group of intermediate grade 
students. By this time you really begin to feel at ease, 
and you also begin to decide what you would like to 
teach permanently after graduation. 

By the third quarter, you are no longer bewildered.-+ 
You've decided you love teaching, especially classes of 
younger children. This time you get a third grade and 
a junior high school treble chorus. Now you want to 
make a choice of your own. Perhaps you want to con- 
centrate on the junior and senior high level, or you want 
two upper grades to round out your preparation for 
teaching elementary school music.” 

At any rate, by the end of the year you’ve had enough 
experience with a group of children sufficiently varied 
to enable you to feel at ease with any age level. Through 
your own recollection of your methods courses and 
through the ceaseless and untiring efforts of your critic 
teachers, you learn what is to be expected of each grade 
and how and when to introduce new material. 

Perhaps during the year you’ve had such varied ex- 
periences as teaching “your” third grade to play tonettes, 
or conducting “your” orchestra for a Christmas pro- 
gram, or conducting “your” chorus for a radio broad- 
cast. All these things add rich, full experience during 
your student teaching. 

Of course all this time you are going to college 
classes, and singing in the college choir, and playing in 
the college orchestra or band, and taking private voice 
and piano lessons and perhaps some advanced theory or 
orchestration courses. Still you take time out to act in 
a play, sing in the chorus of the big spring music pro- 
duction, go to your class prom and other dances, go to 
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movies, concerts, and recitals, or write for the school 
paper, or work on the yearbook or the student hand- 
book, and do all the things that go to make up your busy, 
unique life as a college Senior. 

Then comes the day of graduation, and your big, 
important year has ended. You have a job all ready 
for the next year, and you feel confident that you'll 
succeed. You, as a student teacher, have come of age. 


Perhaps days of hopelessness and despair will come 
upon you in the future, but never again will you feel 
that complete bewilderment of your first day as a Senior 
and a student teacher. You will always have a deep 
thankfulness in your heart for your critic teachers, and 
a very fond remembrance of that final year when it 
seemed that you learned everything you had to know in 
one year and had a wonderful time doing it. 


From a Veteran of Two Years 


ROBERT E. BRENNAN 


A‘ YOU ARE PLANNING to be a music teacher! Best 
wishes! We need you! It doesn’t seem at all 
possible that six years have passed since I decided 
to take that same step toward music education as a ca- 
reer. Many times I’ve expressed the wish that I might 
go back to relive my college days armed with the ex- 
periences I’ve had in my two years of teaching. Just 
before my college graduation, I mentioned to one of my 
professors that I might continue with graduate study 
immediately after commencement. There was much wis- 
dom in his statement that I’d learn more in my first year 
of teaching than I had in four years of college training. 

Many times since I have wished that I had applied 
myself more rigorously and had prepared myself more 
exhaustively for the music profession. There’s no use 
handing you any optimist’s maxims about all clouds 
having silver linings. The top side may be even blacker 
than the bottom. I’m not painting any rosy pictures 
about this business being all glory and honor. It cer- 
tainly isn’t. 

But for every headache you will incur, you'll find ten 
sources ‘to fire that inner pleasure which comes from 
building a thing of beauty. If I could pass on to the 
beginning music teacher, or to the music teacher in prep- 
aration, any of the little pointers which have come 
from my experience, they would be these: 


(1) Develop an attitude of patience. Whether you 
are a high school senior, a college undergraduate, or a 
graduate about to begin your first year in teaching, you 
will find patience to be your greatest virtue. In my first 
year, I dropped an even half-dozen young cornet players 
who did not progress with an embouchure problem as 
quickly as I thought they should. Now, I know it was 
a problem of my own ignorance rather than theirs. 


Recently I had planned to drop a young trombone 
player who was capable of digesting only one or two 
exercises in his lesson book each week. When I dis- 
covered that the lad had been attending a mental hygiene 
clinic for relief from a neurosis and that his musical 
training was giving him a new hope and interest, I felt 
more than justified in keeping him on the rolls. Indeed, 
I felt a sense of guilt because I had not been patient 
enough in his behalf. 

(2) Broaden your musical contacts. One of my col- 
lege professors strongly advised his students to belong 
to a professional musical organization. It was through 
his encouragement that I became one of the first stu- 
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dent members of the MENC. The professional con- 
tacts I have made and the wealth of material that has 
come my way have more than repaid me for the negligi- 
ble amount of time and money expended. I would sug- 
gest strongly to every prospective music teacher that he 
or she belong to one or more professional organizations. 

(3) Pursue every teaching opportunity presented to 
you. If a nearby high school band director is having 
nightmares with a weak cornet section, don’t feel you’d 
be too presuming in asking if you might help by giving 
his students private lessons or by rehearsing the section 
once or twice a week. He'll appreciate it, particularly 
around the time of solo and ensemble contests. One of 
my best references has been a director with whose 
clarinet section I worked while I was yet an undergrad- 
uate. 

(4) Develop an appreciation for high standards by 
recognizing high standards. I consider it of paramount 
importance to myself to attend an outside concert or 
listen to a fine musical program on the air each week. 
And I recommend that my students do the same. If I 
attend a concert away from my own locality, I fill all 
available space in my automobile with students. They 
have become the severest of critics, often amazing me 
with almost-professional analyses of the standards of the 
concertizing organization. 

It is evident that no musician will improve until he 
becomes his own critic, aiming at a standard which he 
knows is good. A solo clarinetist in one of my organ- 
izations recently made phenomenal strides in tone and 
technique because her private teacher interested her in 
a von Weber concerto. Because of the problems in- 
volved, she resolved to study hard enough to meet the 
standards required. Several directors with whom I 
have spoken recently have told me that their students, 
after being introduced to transcriptions of the classics, 
“turn up their noses” at anything which does not carry 
a definite challenge of higher standards. 

(5) Take advantage of every playing opportunity. 
For the past several summers, I have served as a coun- 
selor at a summer music camp where I have had the 
privilege of playing with the camp organizations. Not 
only did the experience serve as a refresher, but it 
gave me the opportunity to meet some fine musicians 
and make valuable contacts. 

You cannot afford to lose all you’ve gained in playing 
ability by putting off valuable practice or allowing an 
expensive instrument to corrode in a closet. The most 
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refreshing experience I have is that of attending re- 
hearsals and concerts of a local civic concert band. It 
serves to relieve the tension of daily routine and to keep 
the problems of playing an instrument, the same prob- 
lems my students encounter, foremost in my mind. 

(6) Interest yourself in professional literature. One 
of the applications I filled out for my first job asked 
for a list of the professional publications to which I sub- 
scribed. Fortunately, I could list at least a half dozen. 
And I had filed all the copies away for future reference. 
It is still worth a semester’s education to spend a Sunday 
afternoon browsing over almost-forgotten articles. 

(7) Develop your personality. You will be constant- 
ly in the public eye as an example of a community lead- 
er. Don’t be afraid to smile, even though it may be hard 
to grin after the day’s “grind” has worn your nerves to 





And speak a pleasant “good morn- 
ing” to your colleagues. They'll be a little more willing 
to excuse your first soprano from class for a Kiwanis 
or Rotary program. 

Speak plainly and project your voice; learn to give 


the tingling point. 


instructions as clearly and as briefly as possible. Most 
of my first year’s discipline problems stemmed from the 
fact that I spent too much time instructing and not 
enough rehearsing. 

Ahead of you is a great experience. There will be 
times of greatest expectation. There will be moments 
of joys supreme. There will be hours of deepest dis- 
appointment. You'll undergo the gamut of emotions— 
but when you stand beyond the threshold and look back 
to your days as a neophyte, I’m sure you'll agree that 
you chose the right vocation. 


Some Problems | Met 


LEO BUTISTE yi 


music teacher in his first job are many and com- 

plex. Each specific problem challenges the new 
teacher’s ingenuity in a different way. Of course the 
different types of music. teaching (instrumental, vocal, 
etc.) involve slightly different approaches to the same 
basic problem. 

In my particular case, I discovered that even after I 
had taught for only a few months I could group the prob- 
lems which presented themselves into three general 
categories. There were, in order of importance: (1) 
lack of knowledge concerning the organization and phys- 
ical plant of the music department; (2) difficulty of 
getting to know the students in a friendly way and still 
maintaining a professional teacher-student relationship ; 
(3) inability to conduct rehearsals and classes with the 
sense of security and assurance which usually only ex- 
perience can provide. 


The first problem, of course, can be overcome as time 
goes by with frequent conferences between yourself 
and the former music teacher or other members of the 
faculty. A personal inventory should be made of all 
the physical equipment assigned to the music depart- 
ment and a careful record kept as to its condition and 
whereabouts. In my job, which involves teaching and 
rehearsing a seventy-six-piece band, a forty-five-piece 
orchestra, a fifty-five-voice mixed chorus, a ninety-six- 
voice girls’ chorus, and a thirty-five-voice boys’ chorus 
as well as teaching private and class lessons, I have a 
great deal of physical equipment such as stands, chairs, 
instruments, music folders, recorders, etc., to keep track 
of. It is well for the new music teacher to spend a few 
days becoming acquainted with the material he will have 
to work with in his new job before he actually begins 
teaching. 


The second problem is probably the most variable and 
depends a great deal upon the general school atmos- 
phere. I was fortunate in that the discipline in my 
school was excellent and the student attitude in class- 
room was one of cooperation and desire to learn. How- 
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ever, I soon discovered that there are always a few 
students who are quick to take advantage of any in- 
formality or good-nature on the part of the music teach- 
er. It is better to be firm and somewhat strict with 
strange students, at least at first, and then gradually 
relax the formal attitude without losing disciplinary 
control. In talking with some of my students I noticed 
that the other teachers in the school for whom they 
had the greatest respect and admiration were always 
the ones who demanded the most from their students 
and who insisted on strict attention in classes. As one 
of my band members put it in referring to one of his 
teachers, “He sure is tough on us, but we certainly learn 
a lot from him.” 

The final problem, that of lack of assurance in begin- 
ning teachers, is an individual one. In many persons 
it may be entirely absent. However, I know that in my 
case there were a few moments during my first rehears- 
als when I was almost at a loss as to what to do next. 
My students also sensed it but were gracious enough to 
remain silent while I recovered my momentary loss of 
poise. The only remedy I can suggest to overcome this 
“beginner’s malady,” other than passage of time, is 
more actual practice-teaching experience while still in 
training, without frequent supervisory interruptions. 
This builds confidence and assurance in the prospective 
teacher and permits him to make his mistakes where 
they should be made—and subsequently where they can 
be analyzed—in his formative period of teacher prep- 
aration. 

These problems which I have mentioned, although ir- 
ritating and vexing, were definitely not discouraging. 
Most of them dissolved as the weeks went by, and I 
found myself enjoying my job as music teacher more 
and more. I’m sure that anyone contemplating a similar 
career will find in it a source of rich musical and aes- 
thetic experiences as well as a constant wellspring of 
personal satisfaction and stimulation in the musical 
growth of the individual pupils and in the development 
of fine musical organizations—as well as through asso- 
ciation with fellow members of the school staff. 
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School Music in Action 


duced excerpts or complete pages from pam- 

phlets and folders designed to describe with 
many pictures and limited text the experiences 
and training in music made available to children 
as part of their daily school routine.’ As part of 
this series, the two pages following are reprinted 
from a brochure released by the York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Board of Education, and this month’s 
cover shows the picture from the title page of the 
brochure.” 

Intended primarily for local distribution to ac- 
quaint parents with and interest pupils in the 
music offerings of their schools, these and other 
Board of Education publications of similar nature 
are quite common to the modern techniques of 
school-community relations. In passing, it should 
be noted that two important MENC brochures, 
now in preparation, will use the pictures-from- 
life-situations method to tell their stories, with the 
minimum essential amount of text for facts, fig- 
ures, and specifications. These new MENC pub- 
lications, which have close asscciation with the 
immediate purpose of this writing and the mate- 
rial which follows, are “Music for Everyone,” the 
first major work of the School-Community Rela- 
tions and Activities Project, and the Music Edu- 
cation Research Council’s booklet from which the 
title heading for this page is borrowed—“School 
Music in Action.” Both booklets will be attrac- 
tively printed, with many illustrations made from 
pictures furnished by members and friends of the 
MENC.* 

The spread following this page—printed from 
the original plates—shows fourteen samples of 
the thirty-nine pictures and captions included in 
an eight-page brochure, “Music in the Public 
Schools, York, Pennsylvania.” In York—a city 
of some 60,000 population—music has been a 


|" PREVIOUS ISSUES, the JOURNAL has repro- 


1Previous reproductions of pages or material from school-published 
brochures appeared in the issues of the Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL 
indicated: er Instrumental Music Program,"’ Rochester, 
New York,  Septe r-October 1945; Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
November-December 1946. In the January 1949 Music EDUCATORS 
~~" ages reproduced from the “‘Kansas City Schools,’’ pub- 
ished by the Board of Education, illustrate the integration of music 
in the experiences which contribute to the over-all program of ‘‘Liv- 
ing, Working and Learning Together’ in the public schools of 
Kansas City. 

2See cover page item at end of Authors’ column, page 55. 


8Publication of the illustrated brochures ‘‘Music for Everyone’’ 
and ‘‘School Music in Action’’ is announced for September 1949. If 
interested in securing these importent releases—two major issues 
from the first period of the Program for the Advancement of Music 
Education—notify the MENC_ headquarters office, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, and you will be informed when the publications 
are ready for mailing. 


recognized part of the school curriculum since the 
appointment of the first music supervisor in 1905. 
His was the job of organizing the new music de- 
partment and establishing the original program 
for in-service music training of teachers. 

Mrs. Evelyn Waltman Becker, the present su- 
pervisor of music in York, states: 


The procedure and content of this in-service training 
of teachers in our schools has varied with the changing 
and developing philosophy of education. We've moved 
from the extreme, dictated emphases on techniques of 
music and acquisition of music facts to the opposite—the 
child-centered school where children themselves plained 
the entire program. 

Happily, today we’re in the “middle of the road,” where 
intelligent planning by teachers, pupils, administrators, 
principals, patrons, and parents—in fact by the entire 
community—offers a well-rounded program of music ac- 
tivities for York’s 10,000 public school children. Ours is 
a highly integrated program—especially in the elementary 
schools. Music, an integral part of most units of study, 
is present in all units to a greater or lesser degree. In 
the many units based on social studies, music is an in- 
herent part, subtly but surely interpreting the motions and 
lives of the people who produced it. 

We realize that teachers who are informed and who 
help formulate plans are far better teachers than those 
upon whom plans are imposed. Call it “Democracy in 
Action” or what you will, the most vital music program 
is one planned and developed by all who have a stake in 
it. 

Every student in kindergarten through grade nine is 
identified with some phase of the music program—at least 
in a general way—for “general music” is a recognized 
part of the curriculum in these grades, In senior high 
school, all music activities are elective. We note that one 
of every four high school students belongs to an instru- 
mental or choral group. 

Elementary and junior high school pupils may receive, 
free of charge, one year of instruction in piano, wind, 
percussion or string instrument. Instruction on instru- 
ments other than the piano is conducted by instrumental 
music instructors employed full time by the school dis- 
trict. 

Piano instruction is a part of the regular classroom 
music program—carried on by the classroom teachers. 
Every child in grade four participates in piano class 
activity. Children being instructed individually by a 
studio or private piano teacher may engage in any one of 
the following activities during the piano class: (a) assist 
the classroom teacher (thus develop leadership) ; (b) do 
written, work book type on music facts (develop skill), 
or (c) read about music and musicians (cultural aspect). 

Some instruments, all music books, materials, and 
instruction are supplied by the school district—just as 
arithmetic books, pencils, paper, etc., are supplied. 

Music opportunities exist in York for every student. 
Each student may satisfy his urge for expression, whether 
he is interested in playing a tuned or untuned instrument, 
dancing, singing, listening to music, creating or recreating 
music. We try to provide a one-hundred-per-cent music 
program, All the children of all the people are served. 
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“LULLABY” 

As kindergarten children 
enjoy their rest period, 
the soft, recorded music 
of Brahms’ LULLABY 
becomes an integral 
part of their happy 
childhood experiences 
and memories. 


“DOING WHAT 
COMES 
NATURALLY” 
Elementary School Chil- 
dren give expression to 
a natural desire fer 
music by creating and 
singing their own songs. 





“I GOT 

RHYTHM” 

The child’s innate 
sense of rhythm is 

expressed through 
playing untuned in- 
struments of which a 
dise recording is be- 
ing made, 


















“LITTLE BOY BLUE COME BLOW 
YOUR HORN” 

There’s always room for one more in the 
brass section of the Elementary School 
Orchestra. 


“KITTEN ON THE KEYS” 

These “KITTENS” get acquainted with the 
piano keyboard as part of their Elementary 
School experience, 





“PLAY, FIDDLE, PLAY” 
63 elementary school children 
attended violin’ classes last 
year. 


“AIN'T WE GOT FUN” 

Experimenting with sound and 
matching tones can be lots of 
fun and at the same time pro- 
vide rich musical experience. 








“IT’S A GRAND NIGHT 

FOR SINGING”... “HAIL TO THE ORANGE! HAIL TO THE 

when the Mixed Chorus of 80 BLUE!” 

voices goes into action. The high school marching band studies maneuvers that 
will enable them to cut a fine figure on the Small 
Athletic Field. 











SMILIN’ THRU” 
These girls from the Sophomore Glee Club 
“Come Smilin’ Thru” their regular rehearsals 
J : : and frequent public appearances at school 
“SWEET , ' ; and community affairs. 


ADELINE” 


is an old favorite 
wherever close har- 


mony reigns and t 4 Sample Spread from 
good fellows’ get , : Py , ee a . ” 
together like this ; ~ Music in the Public Schools 
high school quartet. i 

York, Pennsylvania 


Reproduced from the original plates through 
tesy of the York Board of Education. 


Twenty-five other school music activitie: 
all levels illustrated in the brochure incl 
high school symphony orchestra, assen 


! 
ae ® singing, concert and marching bands, str 
a) Ia fae yy 8 }) quartets, woodwind and brass ensem! 
> ; . = ; United Nations music festival, m 
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= " : ’ comedy, class and private lessons, e 
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“JUMPIN JIVE” 
“SHOULDER puts the Sunlight Serenaders right on the beam as 
TO a student dance band and players soon he 
that music is a passport to p . 
SHOULDER" to the fact that passp' 
Good fellowship 
is a valuable ~ ; 
by-product. of * : 
group singing as - y “THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL” 
these members : ; demonstrate the joy of singing and prove tha 
of the Penn + “Music hath Charm”... 
Chorus can ° 
testify. 























The Creative Experience in 
Music Education 


RUSSELL V. MORGAN 


the purpose of vitalizing and making more signifi- 

cant the musical experience of every child. The 
essence of its purpose is the very opposite of formalized 
instruction and teacher-given information. The creative 
aspect of music education is not confined to the narrow 
objective of composing tunes or melodies, but concerns 
itself with every aspect of the developmental growth in 
music. 


ik CREATIVE APPROACH in music education is for 


Creative Activities 


A partial list of the types of creative activities would 
include : 
(1) Interpretation of musical compositions. 
(2) Various experiences in rhythm or motion to 
music. 
(3) Impersonation in the performance of songs. 
(4) Dramatization. 
(5) Development of singing’ games and folk dances 
in music. 
(6) Addition of original stanzas to songs concerned 
with child activity. e. 
(7) Selection of instrurgentation for the rhythm 
band. 
(8) Active listening which includes: 
a. Observation 
b. Comparison 
c. Discovery 
d. Discrimination 
e. Imagination 
(9) Creating harmonic background. 
(10) Developing understanding of form through the 
composing of short songs and instrumental pieces. 
Each of these will be discussed in succeeding para- 
graphs. 


Questions of Interpretation 


Musical performance in the older type of instruc- 
tion concerned itself with the mechanical devices of 
tempo, dynamics, and enunciation, rather than leading 
children to feel music within themselves and thereby 
discovering the proper basis for interpretation. Ob- 
viously, they will realize, if given a chance, that the 
lullaby should be sung or played in a soft and soothing 
manner and not with the strong, decisive rhythm char- 
acteristic of a march. In the early stages, these ques- 





This article is reprinted, with permission, from the March 1949 issue of 
Education. 
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A Much Needed 
Discussion of the Often Misused 
Term, “Creative Music” 


tions of interpretation are extremely simple, but as the 
complexity and subtlety of music increases, so will dis- 
cernment in the matter of mood and tempo. These de- 
cisions should be a joint matter for teacher and pupil 
rather than an imposition from a so-called musical 
authority. 


Rhythm 

The whole rhythmic program is essentially creative as 
it brings into play free bodily responses through such 
things as pulse, accent, and rhythmic patternss The 
term “motion to music” is an excellent expression’ of 
what is meant. There is also to be the development 
of mood feeling through rhythm and, of course, the 
story will have a great effect on rhythmic development. 
In the march rhythm, each pupil will try to develop the 
physical motions that obviously fit its expression. In 
the case of the minuet, a delicately pointed toe action 
will bring to children the character and quality of this 
musical form. As a matter of fact, the development 
of the simple basic step in every one of the dance forms 
will establish not only strength in rhythm, but con- 
tribute to the interpretation of music. 


Dramatization 


Impersonation provides an excellent avenue for under- 
standing of music, but it must not be teacher-imposed. 
Insofar as possible, it should be the reaction of the child 
without a previously imposed conception on the part of 
the teacher. Dramatization is a more directly indicated 
impersonation. This might indicate that it applies only 
to song material, but great value can come from the de- 
velopment of the dramatic elements in instrumental 
music as well, and some forms of program music used in 
listening lessons can be equally stimulating through the 
use of dramatization. 

Singing games and folk dances offer a great scope of 
creative experience and should be included in every 
music program. Many songs for small singers present 
a story concerning a series of incidents in child life such 
as going to the store and visiting the zoo. It is possible 
to stimulate the musical reaction of children enormously 
by suggesting that they make up their own original 
stanzas on familiar topics. This would strengthen their 
understanding of rhythmic pattern and form structure 
and would also call for imagination. 

The rhythm band probably has two primary purposes: 
first, the development of rhythmic power; and, second, 
the growing ability to discriminate in the choice of in- 
struments appropriate to a given selection. There are 
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many schools that think of this activity as a performing 
body and, in a sense, that is exploitation of the children 
and not an avenue of development. It is imposed upon 
children and they do as they are trained to do, which is a 
weak form of education. Bringing pupils into the 
center of the experience and stimulating their imagina- 
tion in discovering what combinations of instruments 
best suit any particular piece of music is definitely val- 
uable from the educational viewpoint. It is to be re- 
gretted that some situations ignore this procedure and 
drill for a perfect performance which is more for the 
entertainment of the school clientele than it is for the 
growth of children. 


Listening—A Creative Process 


Listening must be a creative process if it is to have any 
value. The faculty of observation must grow to the point 
where the child receives a clear-cut impression of the 
music he is hearing. He then must develop the power of 
comparing music as it expresses mood, feeling, or emo- 
tion. The pupil then discovers what music says to him 
and begins to develop the power of judgment, that 
is, the making of a personal choice which is a creative 
experience. Ultimately, this all increases the imaginative 
power of pupils which is one of the outcomes in any pro- 
gram of music experience. Music listening isn’t a static 
or passive activity. It must be one of great mental and 
emotional activity. If that is not so, the music is very 
apt to be just a pleasant sensory experience for the child, 
and all of the significant factors of communication 
through patterns of tone are lost. 

It is possible that many teachers feel that children only 
hear melodies, but this is an entirely erroneous concep- 
tion. Wherever there is melody, there is implied har- 
mony; and most pupils are sensitive to this feeling of 
harmonic background. Music education should help 
them discover simple harmonies for the melodies they 
know. This can be done in many ways. Some chords 
for small hands can be discovered through trial and error 
as a background for songs they love to sing. It is also 
possible for some of the pupils to make up another part 
for a melody such as creating an alto part for a very 
familiar song. Even such social instruments as the har- 
monica, guitar, and accordion can be used in this activity, 
and the simple flute type of instrument can be used in 
making up other parts that would fit with some well- 
known melody. In the primary grades, when children 
are asked to make up a tune, teachers have discovered 
that some harmonic background is acceptable to the chil- 
dren, and other chords are refused because they are not 
in the mind of the child. It is obvious that the pupil in 
the lower grades cannot write down the chords he wants. 
If the chords are heard in the mind, any other harmonic 
background is apt to be rather definitely refused when 
it differs from the child’s original harmonic concept. 


Writing Music 


Now we come to an admittedly important phase of the 
creative program. That is the writing of songs and in- 
strumental pieces. It must be remembered that the 
values in song creation lie not so much in the output 
as in the activity. The intrinsic value of the song is 
generally comparable to that of the child’s English com- 
positions, but the activity is tremendously worth while in 
its effect upon the child and upon his attitude towards 
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music. First, there must be some idea as a basis for 
composition, then there must be the formation of a 
simple quatrain expressing the miniature story. Finding 
rhyming words proves to be an interesting activity for 
children. 

There must be developed that underlying structure so 
that the expression is rhythmical and produces a suitable 
lyric for musical composition. Then, various children 
can be asked to suggest tunes for the first phrase, the 
best one to be accepted by vote on the part of the 
children. While the teacher remains in the background 
to a large extent, nevertheless, her experience and train- 
ing must furnish the necessary guidance and leadership 
wherever it is needed. Having completed the first 
phrase, we then meet the problem of musical form. That 
is, the type of second phrase that is suitable as a satis- 
factory reply to the first phrase. ,Care must be taken 
to see that there are compact and definite rhythmic pat- 
terns in the melody and that it doesn’t wander off aim- 
lessly into space. Then, by reference to songs they 
know and their familiar analysis of phrase A, phrase B, 
modified A, etc., they can learn how to repeat a phrase 
to good advantage for the purpose of unity and also the 
necessity of securing contrast by finding some other 
phrase that is different and yet seems to be a suitable 
response to the first phrase. This activity contributes 
greatly to an intelligent understanding of music in that 
they see the necessity and value of form in music and 
begin to understand the way in which music is put to- 
gether. ° 


Basic Purpose of Music Education 


There is one great problem for creative education, 
namely, the tendency as individuals become older to find 
their critical faculties causing them to reject their crea- 
tive abilities as unsatisfactory. It is the belief of many 
that this is why the very obvious creative life of pri- 
mary children atrophies, and a pupil of junior or senior 
high school will not attempt to express himself in an 
original composition. Overcoming this sensitivity is one 
of the great contributions of a superior teacher. Some 
teachers object to composing melodies with a statement 
that children cannot be expected to write good tunes. 
The purpose is not to develop a huge number of com- 
posers, but rather to have large numbers of our people 
understand the basic structure and composition of music. 
This will result in an understanding comparable to the 
training in English composition which enables children 
to understand and enjoy good writing as well as develop 
an ability in written expression. 

Finally, the true essence of art values in music is 
closely tied in with the creative program ; and where such 
a program is not in operation, it is to be expected that the 
musical experience will be largely sterile and uninterest- 
ing. The primary purpose in music education is to have 
human beings thrill to the power and pleasure of music, 
and music must become an avenue of expression and 
creative experience for every individual. 

Again, the point needs to be made that the primary 
grades of American schools are, in the main, carrying on 
a very fruitful and valuable program of creative ex- 
pression. It remains for music education to develop as 
significant and vital a program of creative music for 
those pupils in the upper elementary grades, the second- 
ary schools, and our higher institutions of learning. 
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“Who Listens to That Stuff?” 


ANTHONY PAUL BACICH 


to a low level. We in the orchestra field have faith 

that it will rise but only through our concentrated 
efforts. The fact confronting us today is that many fine 
string teachers have left the field in discouragement to 
turn their efforts toward band work. Why is this? 
What can we do about it? 

At a music teachers’ convention several years ago, a 
nationally-known band director said, “I happen to be 
a string major, but I’m in band work because that’s 
where I can make my living.” It is a significant example. 
His words are too typical. 

String departments have been prone to blame band in- 
strument manufacturers, band directors, pressure groups, 
etc., for the dominance of brass and winds. Surely the 
trumpet has been popularized by Harry James. But 
what about the violin? 

String teachers shudder to think that their pupils 
might listen to Joe Venuti or other exponents of “Hot 
Jazz,” forgetting that many fine, legitimate trumpet 
players first found their inspiration in Harry James. 
Isn’t it possible that the popular field could be used to ad- 
vantage in string teaching ? Why hide our faces “ostrich- 
like” and deny the possibilities of such help? 

Instructional methods for bands are up to date and 
interesting. Credit is due to many writers of band music. 
Contrast this with some of the efforts made thus far to 
set up string methods and materials for the elementary 
and junior high grades. Throughout entire albums, the 
second violins and violas play afterbeats, more properly 
called drum parts or old-fashioned “peck horn” parts. 
Only martyrs will live through such an ordeal! And 
these we will not find in the public schools where our 
string salvation waits. ' 

On what do the publishers base their judgment when 
they accept such material for publication? Could it 
be the writer’s name or position? Why do composers 
exhaust possibilities for increasing melodies and counter- 
melodies by writing violin parts A, B, C, and D, when 
good first and second violin parts would be satisfactory? 
These parts may be subdivided, but the simpler they are, 
the better. An untrained ear finds it difficult to listen 
to too many parts. In the early stages, it is far better 
for the student to develop a melodic sense through in- 
teresting two-part harmonies in the treble clef, or in 
four parts when using the treble, alto, and bass clefs. 
Occasionally, solos in the second violin and viola section 
or the bass section could provide interest. All of these 
suggestions are embodied in the finest symphonic litera- 
ture. But what a gap between this and much of the 
music printed for orchestras of elementary and inter- 
mediate grades! 

How can we remedy the existing situation? String 
players and teachers at all levels must become mission- 
aries if an interest in strings is to survive. They need 
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assistance from publishers and manufacturers. Like- 
wise, publishers need cooperation in the appraisal of 
manuscripts from more men and women who are ex- 
perienced in the field of string teaching. 

There is also a need for a more imaginative type of 
arranger and composer, a Robert Louis Stevenson type, 
who can look back on time and write with the interests 
of an age group in mind. In this respect; piano methods 
are far ahead of those for the strings. 

String class methods can be made more functional. 
The latest approach — writing in sharps or in the key of 
the string — delays full orchestra experience and limits 
harmonic possibilities in instruction. At the end of the 
year, when the student should be capable of playing in a 
full orchestra, he is suddenly confronted by albums of 
music in one flat, two flats, no flats. (Because the cornet, 
clarinet, and trombone are pitched in B-flat and the horns 
in F and E-flat.) What, then, of his two, three, and 
four sharps and all the cancellations he must make be- 
fore he can effect a happy union with the wind in- 
struments? Oh, well, it’s easier to play drums. 

Instructors in colleges, for the most part, have failed 
to sell the string program to the students and the general 
public. Special students go to the conservatory to study 
under special teachers. Their aim is fine performance 
on the stage, in a symphony or in the radio orchestra. 
If they must teach, their pupils will again be special stu- 
dents. Some cycle! 

Recently, however, many colleges have been revising 
their objectives. This .is definitely encouraging. The 
movement needs to be more widespread. Too often in 
the past, a student who could not pass the exacting re- 
quirements was advised to take up the saxophone, or 
engineering. What salesmanship! 

Isn’t it true that some of the greatest performers have 
been trained by teachers of lesser ability than their own? 
Usually this type of teacher had a gift of analysis, an 
ability to inspire, a fine personality. Precisely this same 
type of person is needed in our conservatories to analyze 
a student’s qualifications to become a teacher of strings. 
Inasmuch as all people cannot be concert artists, neither 
can all teach. 

As a student of the violin, I have always enjoyed my 
attempts to play the various violin concerti. By playing 
these, I could more readily appreciate the performances 
of the great artists. One evening during one of my prac- 
tice sessions, I heard a knock on my door. Our milk- 
man brought his young son to be registered in the be- 
ginners’ band — to play the cornet. Father and son had 
heard my playing as they approached the house. 

Curiously, the milkman said, “Sure is tough stuff. Do 
people really go to hear that played? Where do they 
play it?’ Although I was taken aback somewhat, I 
realized a truth in these pointed questions, sincerely 
asked. “Who listens to that stuff ?” 
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In isolated areas, one may play any number of concerti 
and not receive approval from the listeners. Consider 
the reaction of a lumberjack who, when he heard a 
violinist play one of the Handel sonatas, remarked, 
“Now that ye’ve got vour fingers limbered up, can ye 
play Turkey in the Straw?” And with that he spat a 
wad of tobacco juice in target practice with the nearest 
door knob. The fiddler, fortunately, was up to the oc- 
casion and retained the respect of his listener. 

The incident mentioned implies a need for more in- 
telligent programming of school orchestra concerts. It 
is not necessary to play down to an audience. It is 
necessary to choose a more varied program unhampered 
by tradition. 

“Who listens to these concerts?” asked a school princi- 
pal. “Mr. Average Man like myself. I go because my 
son plays in the group. I don’t go to get educated but 
to enjoy music.” 

It is for people like this principal that Fritz Kreisler 
wrote the familiar melodies such as The Old Refrain, 
Liesbeslied, Liesbesfreud, Tambourin Chinois, and 
many others. He never hesitated to include these num- 
bers in his programs. To this day, many residents in 
remote Wisconsin areas still possess his older acoustical 
recordings. 

And what about Paderewski? Both he and Kreisler 
were able to appeal to the most sentimental listener. To- 
day, it seems, the modern artist must include something 
French, something modern, and, above all, something in- 
tellectual and pyrotechnical. 

Why is the guitar popular in some areas? Simply be- 
cause it can supply an accompaniment to a sentimental 
ballad. In places where there is a guitar player there is 
often a fiddler, too. 

It is interesting to watch a group of hard-working 
laborers during the noon lunch hour gather about a 
yodelling minstrel. This supposedly crude audience sits 
spellbound as harmonica, guitar, and fiddle players 





render range songs, railroad songs, songs of sweetheart 
and mother. Does someone say the songs are “corny”? 
Maybe they are — but they have served to bring to the 
surface some of the finer instincts in the most primitive 
of men. 

Folk songs of the various countries served the same 
purpose, and some composers were wise enough to recog- 
nize their possibilities. When such songs are played on 
the fiddle, people are “sold” easily. It is no problem 
for the schools to teach the youngsters of the com- 
munity. 

Instead of raising the musical intelligence of these 
people, then, let us merely broaden their field of musical 
experience. The intelligence is there. 

“Who listens to that stuff?” 

Colleges are training students to understand the finest 
of music—which they will rarely hear played in the 
schools where they will teach. It is well that they can ap- 
preciate the finest. But who is to say that we should 
never descend below our level in teaching good music? 
What is our criterion? 

Every modern work performed by our leading sym- 
phony orchestras is played for advanced music students, 
music lovers, professors, critics, pseudo-music lovers, 
and ivory-towered isolationists. What about the general 
public from whence we wish talent to spring? Much 
of the population has never heard of Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Brahms. As one woodsman put it, he thought that 
Handel was that part of his axe made of hickory. Now 
we talk of Atonalism and the quarter-tone scale. For 
whom? 

There is a need for more Elizabeth Greens throughout 
the country. Most college instrumental methods courses 
are in need of revision. Teachers need to be more prac- 
tical. And as far as programming is concerned, there 
is such a thing as music psychology, as any one can find 
out by reading articles by Karl Gehrkens and Maurice 
Dumesnil. 
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and International Music Week suggests, “music truly 
strengthens the friendly ties of individuals, groups and 
nations.” 

Perhaps I shall be guilty of exaggeration, but it seems 
to me that in trying to build respect and good will for 
other peoples, a two-page melody is more effective than 
a 200-page manuscript. A handful of notes simply and 
rhythmically arranged is more powerful in opening the 
door of human understanding than a carload of words. 
Music is truly an international diplomat which all too 
seldom has been given proper recognition in our great 
effort to build world peace. 

In closing, may I point out that I believe you music 
teachers are doing a superb job, and that you have im- 
proved the level of performance of music manyfold 
during the past generation. The values of music, how- 
ever, are so great that I hope the next generation will 
see these values transmitted to the masses as well as to 
the gifted; to the ordinary as well as to the star per- 
formers. Such a transmission will call for a differen- 
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tiated curricular approach, which will present music to 
our young people not so much as an activity requiring 
artistic sophistication and trained skill, but as an activity 
and experience which offers a wholesome level of partic- 
ipation for all. 

We are more and more recognizing the need for a 
differentiated approach to the teaching of language, 
literature, mathematics, and the social studies. Surely, 
if music and the arts are to become fundamental parts 
of our program of general education, from the elemen- 
tary through the senior high school and junior college, 
they will need such an approach, no less. For there is 
a level of musical appreciation and participation for all, 
just as there is for the “Three R’s” and the other funda- 
mental experiences of life. 

Music for What? Music for release and recreation; 
for individual and group therapy; for efficiency; for 
assimilation; and for international understanding and 
world peace. Music for all these values, and all these 
values for all people! 
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ROSS LEE FINNEY 
Fiddle-Doodle-Ad . . . . . . 41.00 
A collection of easy pieces. 

PHILIP DAVID FRANK 
My Very First Violin Book . . . 1.00 


A book with big notes for the very young student. 


PHILIP GORDON 
Fiddling for Fun 


Score and setof ports. . . . .. 2.75 
«we ee + ew 8 OR 1.50 
String parts,each . . . 1. . 2 ew .40 
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Practice material for string quartet or four-port 
string ensemble. 


LOCKREM JOHNSON 


Six Easy Pieces for Violin and Piano .75 


Includes: Marching Song, Sad Melody, Canon, 
Reverie, The Bugle, and Western Hymn. 


WILLIAM KROLL 
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25 iy]: Happy-Go-Lucky .... . . .50 
hg fee Moment Musicale . . . . . . .5O 
reftees & 333 3 1 Three new pieces by the composer of the popular 

2335 23 ond highly successful “Banjo and Fiddle” which was 






recorded by Joscha Heifetz. 


KLAUS LIEPMANN 


Songs and Marches by Famous Composers 
arranged for Violin and Piano. . 1.00 


Easy versions of a dozen pieces by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert and Schumann. 


SERGE] PROKOFIEFF 
Three Pieces from “Music for Children” .60 


Very easy pieces based upon famous tunes by 
Prokofiefl. Arranged by Klaus liepmann. 
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e: 3" Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street 
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Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 
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These Two New 
Band Folios! 


20TH CENTURY Band Folio 
by Harold L. Walters 


A splendid new collection for the 
active band of today, scored in the 
inimitable style of Harold Walters! 
Contains an abundance of medley 
type marches in solid, footlifting set- 
tings, that are quickly adopted to a 
myriad of letters, formations, displays 
and shows. This category inclu es 
ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS Minstrel 
March—AT THE POST Racing March— 
GRIDIRON PAGEANTRY College 
March—HERE THEY COME Grostieg 
March—HIGH, WIDE AND _ HAND 
SOME Dixieland tery BEE 
Frontier March—JOLL rie ny 
Goodfellowship Varch—P'O R 

CALL Nautical March—SPIRIT OF THE 
RANGE Ad a3 f March—and SALUTE 
AND FAREWELL Closing March. 


Also included is a choice selection of 
modern-styled arrangements for all- 
around usage, such as AY, AY MY 
EYE Samba Rhapsody on_ Cielito 
Lindo—TA-RA-RA BOOM-DER-E’ With 
Waltz and owiag Choruses—RAIN- 
BOWS_IN REVIEW March Paraphrase 
on Chopin's _Fantasie-Impromptu— 
SKIP TO PMY LOU All Around the 
World—SHOW BOAT SOUVENIRS 
Nineties Waltz—and BRASS B 
BOOGIE Introducing Annie Laurie. 
A really great new folio for parade 
and display, concert and assembly, 
a by any band beyond the 
eginning level. 





| a 
Conduct 1.00 
MARCH-MASTERS 


Folio for Band 
by James A. Scott 


Contains sixteen renowned marches in 
stirring new settings, all well within the 
technical limitations of average school 
instrumentalists. Based upon famous 
marches from the standard repertoire, the 
contents includes SEMPER FIDELIS March, 
Sousa—W ASHINGTON POST March, 
Sousa—A at ERICAN Sie March 
Meacham—MARCH GLORIA, Losey— 
OYCE’S 71ST REGIMENT March, Boyer— 
IGH SCHOOL CADETS March, Sousa— 
COLLEGE LIFE March, Frantzen—SALU- 
TATION March, Seitz—SECOND ofate 
NECTICUT March, Reeves—BAY STATE 
March, Burrell—'A FRANGESA! March, 
Costa—THE THUNDERER March, Sousa— 
STEEL KING March, St. Clair—FATHER OF 
VICTORY March, Ganne—and others. 


Arrangements are colorful and_ solid 
throughout and have been scored with 
the needs of the marching band in con- 
stant view. The instrumentation is full 
and complete, including parts for Horns 
in F, Bell Lyra, and Tympani. Clarinet 
parts have been written in practical 
ranges, with extremely high tones elim- 
inated, and with the upper register al- 
ways approached in easy-to-play inter- 
vals. ornets are likewise scored en- 
tirely in their intermediate range, and 
only essential and non-confusing cues 
have been incorporated into the lead 
part. An ideal march folio for second 
and third year bands! 


RE 
EE ee 


5544 West Armstrong Ave. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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The General Music Class 


HARRY E. MOSES 





HROUGHOUT the country there is an 

awakening to the importance of the 

general music course. Music teachers 
are seriously trying to apply the results 
of recent findings in order to bring about 
more effective teaching and more mean- 
ingful learning. Everyone seems to a- 
gree on the importance of bringing more 
music to large masses of people. The 
ever-changing procedures for doing so 
are finally evolving into a newer concept 
of the music curriculum, with general 
music as the backbone for the entire pro- 
gram. 

This concept of general music presup- 
poses that such a class has some advan- 
tage. In those places where programs 
are so organized, it has paid dividends. 
When large groups of students are 
reached through a live-wire program of 
general music, higher budgets can more 
easily be justified. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that a program of music 
education for all actually paves the way 
for a broader and more specialized pro- 
gram. Many more students can be en- 
couraged to specialize in a larger variety 
of interests. If the general music pro- 
gram is the “healthy trunk” of the music 
education tree, the highly _ refined 
“branches” will thrive.’ 

All learning should be measured in 
terms of contifuous growth. In the 
general music class, therefore, the em- 
phasis should be not so much on “cover- 
ing ground” as on providing students 
with a basis for making choices. The 
wide range of activities should open up 
for the student greater opportunities for 
understanding and specialization; but 
the subject matter, its order and sequence, 
should always aim to make the student 
more musical. At least one composer 
was well aware of this growing audience 
when he said that composers should con- 
stantly be aware of “shooting arrows at 
an evermoving object.’” 

What is the place of the teacher in 
this concept of general music? There 
is a need for teachers who are fully in 
sympathy with the purposes of a gen- 
eral music course—teachers who have 
had especially wide cultural experiences. 
If the aim is to make students more 
musical persons, the teacher, by all means, 
should be a fine musician, too. But the 
phase of music in which the teacher 
specializes should not predominate in 
the course. That would defeat the true 
purpose of giving students well-rounded 
backgrounds. To pave the way for 
growth, understanding, and specialization, 
only the most qualified should teach gen- 
eral music. 

At the present time general music 
means different things in different places. 
In some places, large groups are rostered 
together for general chorus or community 
singing; in others, the course consists of 
music appreciation, music literature, or 
what is commonly called listening les- 
sons. In some schools, the general music 
classes are closely integrated with social 
studies, English, and art, under the gen- 
eral heading of the “arts” or “culture.” 
It would seem, however, that each of 





%Mursell, James L. Education for Musical 
Growth. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1948. 
*Sergei Prokofieff. 


these approaches, in itself, would have a 
tendency to limit the general background 
of the student. These approaches should 
not be treated as being mutually exclu- 
sive, but rather should be combined to 
afford students a large variety of sub- 
jects to enrich their backgrounds. 

There are those educational leaders 
who believe that the general music course 
should be continued in addition to the 
specialization, because a narrow musi- 
cian makes for a narrow interpreter. 
The general music course, therefore, 
should be complete in itself for those 
not choosing to specialize and should 
help those interested in specialized fields 
by giving them broader backgrounds for 
musicianship and understanding. 

What, then, should the content of the 
general music course include? Every child 
should experience the thrill of singing 
to the best of his ability. While it is 
true that some will sing better than 
others, all can learn to sing better with 
proper instruction. The song material 
should be worthwhile. Children should 
not be exposed to the trivial type of 
songs found in some song books. Such 
songs lead neither to the development of 
understanding nor enjoyment. There is 
much folk, concert, and popular music 
which can be used to advantage. In 
choosing the material, one should always 
use the criterion: Does this song help 
me get across the idea that I am selling 
today ? 

As a part of learning to sing and to 
listen to music, the child should get the 
concrete experience of following a simple 
score. When a pupil looks at a conduc- 
tor’s score for the first time, he may 
think it seems quite complicated. But all 
educators will agree that a_ student’s 
ability to follow one or more parts en- 
hances his understanding of the music. 
He not only hears, but can also see what 
the music looks like. This can be done 
with a simple song or a full-length sym- 
phony in the general music class. 

The choice of recordings has always 
been a problem. This involves the ques- 
tions of how much music to cover, what 
to listen for, and to what extent the 
music should be outlined in detail. Can 
a senior high school class follow an en- 
tire symphony, or should we limit the 
listening to only one movement in a 
lesson? What about the study of com- 
plicated forms? It has been found that 
if the great masterworks are given a 
chance, they will almost sell themselves. 
Surely, in the general music class, the 
first approach to music appreciation 
should be subjective and exciting. The 
intellectual approach is a later stage and 
should be used when the group is ready. 
Here the score reading techniques are 
invaluable. They can help the student 
bridge the great divide between first 
sensing the music and then understand- 
ing it. 

Students in the general music class 
should be given the opportunity to han- 
dle as many instruments as possible so 
that they may get the initial thrills of 
making musical sounds on them. This 
type of class also provides a way to 
recruit students for the instrumental 
classes. When the French horn sounds 
forth in the first symphony of Brahms, 
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TECHNIQUES IN CHORAL CONDUCTING 
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schools, heads of college music departments, an 
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3 THE LIVING VOICE 


directors of church choirs. Discusses Tone Quality 

Diction, Choral Interpretation, Program Building and 

other topics. (O 3358) 3.00 

THE RIDDLE OF THE PIANIST’S FINGERS 

Arnold Schultz 

The physiological approach to piano mastery. 
. John C. Wilcox 
An excellent book by an authority on vocal music. 
Builds good habits in training the singing and s - 
ing voice. Includes chapters on The Vibrato, ‘Style’ 
in Singing, Musicianship, and others. (O 3293) 1.50 
THE ART OF SETTING WORDS TO MUSIC 


| 


and Helpful Books 


for a Refreshing Summer 


interpretation by a knowledge of phrasing and drama- 
tic presentation. Uses numerous modern art songs as 
examples. (V 3293) 2.00 


GRIDIRON PAGEANTRY 
Charles Boardman Righter 


Lots of new ideas for improving your school band on- 


the football field. Includes action pictures and dia- 
grams of suggested formations. Fans will enjoy this 
readable appealing book and at the same time learn 
more about the “behind-the-scenes" excitement of 
one of America’s favorite sports. (O 3087) 1.00 


BUILDING THE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 

Llewellyn Bruce Jones 

An excellent guide both for the layman who has 
assumed the role of director of school, church, lodge 
or neighborhood instrumental department, and the 
experienced director who wishes to revise his program 





and inject new ideas into the department. Covers, 
among other subjects, Organizing the Program, Re- 
hearsal Routine, and Selection, Care and Handling of 
Instruments, Library and Uniforms. (O 3294) 3.50 


Archie N. Jones 
? A concise, new book, for choral conductors in public 
Among others are chapters on The Skeleton, Contra- 
Fixation Movement and The Use of Various Touch- 
Forms. (O 3645) 5.00 
Bainbridge Crist 
For those interested in the actual writing of music to 
fit words; for the singer who wants to improve his 









See these books at your local dealer or order directly from 
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MORTON GOULD band compositions 


JULY 


FOURTH OF JULY 


a kaleidoscopic view of this, our 
most exciting national holiday. 



























APRIL 


EASTER MORNING 


an atmosphere of an Easter 
Morning promenade. 
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DECEMBER 


HOME FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


an evocation of the flavor and 
atmosphere of a Currier & 
Ives print. 


NOVEMBER 


THE FIRST 
THANKSGIVING 


a reflection of what must have 
been the feelings of the Pilgrims’ 
first celebration in the new world. 





OCTOBER 


HALLOWEEN 


witches... brooms ... pumpkins 
...a musical witches brew. 
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SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 + EXTRA PARTS, EACH .30 


Morton Gould and | Sym pi 
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EXTRA CONDUCTOR .75 

FOURTH OF JULY hav 
lumbia Recor Album #MM 7 
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INC., SOLE SELLING AGENTS, RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD BAND $2.50 + 
HOME FOR;CHRISTMAS and 
Band for Col 
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Ayatlable! 


THE LATEST EDITION OF 


THE WHITE WAY NEWS 
NO. 16 


Send For Your 


Free Copy Today 





This publication contains latest prices and description of all instru- 
ments now in production including several new models recently 
developed—Contains many articles m5 lasting interest written by some 
of America’s most prominent music educators. 


Instrument Wall Charts, Practice Report Cards, and other educational 
material also available by writing to 


Education Dept. E 


The H. N. WHITE Ca 


5225 SUPERIOR AVE. CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 








* KEYS TO TEACHING 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC 
(Thompson-Nordholm) 


@ A text for summer school and regular college classes 


Completely outlined and assigned 


@ Procedures, techniques and devices in all basic song- 
‘book series. A book for every music supervisor and 
elementary school music teacher. 


Order a copy $4.00 


on approval 


% TRANSPOSITION BY CLEF 
(Donald Lentz) 


For college classes in advanced conducting, arranging 


and instrumental performance. 


Order a copy $1.00 


Pad 4. Schmitt Muse Qo. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. « Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


on approval 
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it is certainly more meaningful to the 
students who have seen and handled real 
French horns, especially if they have 
produced tones on these horns. 

In the general music class, teachers 
should use all of the aids which modern 
science has contributed. The extent to 
which we use radio, recordings, television, 
and films should be determined by the 
extent to which they tend to make the 
student a more musical person. These 
aids have proven to be helpful in many 
situations, but they should not supplant 
the active participation of the student or 
the important personal contact that he 
has with his teacher. 

We can conclude that the general 
music class gives us new and fresh fields 
to conquer. We have gone about as far 
as we can with the choirs and bands. 
True, we can do a little polishing here 
and there, but in these phases of the 
music curriculum progress has been 
phenomenal. The only thing that lies 
ahead is the doing of that work in bigger 
and better ways with more people—if 
we choose to do so. 

Progress for the entire music program, 
however, will be slow from here on out, 
unless we map out a full, well-rounded 
program of music in the schools—from 
kindergarten to college—with general 
music as the backbone of it all. 





Stringless? Why? 


T. P. GIDDINGS 





ploring over the rise of the band and 

the lack of rising in the orchestra. 
The rise of the band is all right. Playing 
anything is a step in the right direction. 
It may be a one-sided step, of course. 

Maybe you supervisors are to blame, 
after all, for this “stringlessness.” Let 
the guilty rise and be counted on these 
two questions. There will be a lot of 
you, and many of the foremost deplorers 
will be standing. Here are the questions: 

(1) Are you guilty of having rhythm 
bands in the singing classes, when you 
should have used the all-too-short time 
to teach singing? 

(2) As soon as you were able to pry 
a child’s teeth far enough apart to do it, 
did you insert a little toot horn of some 
kind into his mouth and thus effectually 
separate the singing and playing? Much 
might be written on this point, but not 
here. 

The preceding are two excellent ways 
to contribute to the rise of the band and 
the unrise of the orchestra. So far so 
good—but hence the deploring. 

Teaching instrumental music—strings 
and winds—is very simple when the 
pupils can read music vocally first. The 
point is seldom stressed enough. 

Open confession is good for the soul, 
it is said, but the following makes me 
blush almost enough to singe the paper 
on which this is written. I can never 
forgive myself for not seeing it before. 
It took me fifty-two years of school 
music teaching to discover that the most 
useful instrument of the whole list is— 
don’t faint—the ukulele! 

That superior smile is dawning on your 
countenance as it has on hundreds of 
others when this fact has been brought 
to their attention. 

The ukulele is a little instrument, in- 
expensive, and easy to “tote.” It plays 
rhythm, melody, and harmony—all three 
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of the elements of music. One can sing 
as he plays. Now where is there another 
instruinent with all of these qualifica- 
tions? 

It keeps together singing-and-playing 
in the simplest and finest way. It leads 
to the orchestra, to the strings of the 
orchestra—and to the band also. 

Many will now rise and yell “How do 
you know?” I raise my eyebrows 
haughtily when I answer that one! By 
experience! 

At last the mistake I had been makings; 
soaked in. We were on the wrong track 
in beginning instrumental teaching. So 
I made a trip to the music store armed 
with a large bag of strong material. 
Emerged from the store, twenty “ukes” 
in the bag. Swung the bag over my 
shoulder by its heavy draw string and 
hied me to the nearest grade school. 

Half an hour later every kid in that 
fourth-grade room could play the simple 
tune selected, and learned by singing it 
by note. Ditto experience in the fifth 
and sixth-grade rooms. With this start, 
all kinds of instruments began to appear 
in these classes. A set of simple books 
appeared to supply the demand—a book 
for every instrument. 

This bag of ukes was my constant com- 
panion for the next four years, until I 
retired. At that time there were 72,000 
pupils in the schools, counting kinder- 
garten, high school, and all between. 
Twelve thousand of them, or one in six, 
played some instrument. And there was 
no dearth of strings! 

In more than one hundred rooms in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, every 
pupil played an instrument—none of them 
toys. In some of the high schools, half 
or more of the pupils played in the nu- 
merous orchestras and bands. 

I shall never cease to regret that I did 
not think of this idea before. Had I 
done so twenty years earlier, probably 
almost everyone in the city would be able 
to play some instrument. The present 
cry of the MENC—every child for music 
and music for every child—should mean 
both vocal and instrumental music in a 
sane combination. 





Voices Change! 


GERTRUDE BONECUTTER 





[> you KNowW which or your fifth and 
sixth graders will be sopranos or 
altos when they are grown? Tenors or 
basses? Yet in many a sixth-grade class 
a child is definitely placed on a soprano 
part. Their voices may have the proper 
quality or range now, but how will they 
be in four or five years or even longer? 

Singing a harmony part is very easy 
for some chillren but others need much 
training and drill to get the feel of it. 
Though they may read readily, it is often 
difficult for them to stay on a second 
or third part. When voices are placed 
permanently in the soprano section in the 
sixth grade, what training have they 
had for a second soprano or alto part if 
their voices change as they grow older? 
No wonder the high school girls’ glee 
club director tears her hair over the girl 
whose range does not merit first soprano 
yet who cannot carry the second. 

In both my fifth and sixth grades we 
alternate parts as we come to each 
new song. I mark in my book which 
side of the room is to sing the high 
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or the low and we stick to those parts 
for the complete song. As we review 
the songs, each side sings the part it 
learned originally. I try to scatter my 
leaders so that some are in each sec- 
tion. By reversing, all get an oppor- 
tunity to develop a feeling for harmoni- 
zation. 

Is it injurious to the voice? Surely, 
singing one or two B’s or A’s below the 
staff during a thirty-minute music period 
can not be so detrimental as screaming 
on the playground. Long, sustained sing- 
ing of such tones could harm a young 
voice, but the average song in the music 
series in use today has very few sus- 
tained tones. Then, too, by reversing, 
voices are kept on a high or low part 
for only a fraction of the music period. 

Another thing—I do not use the terms 
soprano and alto. Instead I speak of 
them as the high, middle, or low part. 
My reason for this is that occasionally 
a mother has sent word that she does 
not want her little Susie singing alto— 
she herself ruined her voice doing so! 
There is plenty of time to learn the 
nomenclature of music later—the im- 
portant thing now is to help every child 
in the singing of a harmonizing part. 
And do not forget—tenors and basses 
spend their entire musical lives doing 
just that! 





Curriculum Guide 


PAUL S. IVORY 





INCE its publication last fall, the new 

Minnesota state department music 

curriculum bulletin’ has been prov- 
ing its practicability in gradually expand- 
ing use at various levels of instruction in 
musical and educational Minnesotz. In 
a state where rural music education is a 
major concern, the problem has been that 
of describing standards of instruction 
valid both where the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony plays, and where stimuli are lim- 
ited. 

The diversified committee which pre- 
pared the bulletin set a number of goals 
for itself: (1) challenge. teachers without 
discouraging them by insisting on im- 
possible standards; (2) include enough 
detail to make the bulletin definite and 
clear without offering spurious prescrip- 
tions demanding exact, unmodifiable com- 
pounding in classrooms; (3) be useful 
to the elementary school "teacher and mu- 
sic director in service, the administrator, 
and the teacher of future grade school 
teachers. 

The result was a bulletin including in 
separate chapters for each grade’ descrip- 
tions of procedures for four main aspects 
of teaching as recommended by the 
MENC Curriculum Committee: singing, 
listening and rhythmic experiences, and 
creative activities. There is a chapter on 
“Overview” and one on “Music in the 
Rural School,” and a section on “The 
Instrumental Music Program.” The ap- 
pendix lists sound films, piano and other 
books, music magazines, etc. Lists of 
music for listening, performance, and 
classroom use appear within the chapters 
along with bibliographical references 
which are completely recapitulated at the 
end of the appendix. 

1A Guide for Instruction in Music, nent, 
School Grades 1-8; Curriculum Bulletin No. 
Minneapolis: S ndicate 1 goog A 507 Ser. 
enth Ave. South, 1948, 176 

2Kindergarten and first gra a oo and 
eighth grades are combin 
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The Minnesota publication as a “Guide 
for Instruction” may not furnish all 
answers to pedagogical questions nor 
constitute an ideal program, but it is a 
suggested solution to a specific problem, 
the advancement of music in one state, 
and it makes clear recommendations on 
that score. Educators in other states 
will find means of covering technical de- 
tails through present enjoyable musical 
activity and not through isolated study 
of derivative problems of scales, rhythms, 
music reading. These are matters of 
ubiquitous concern, to be sure, and the 
various lists of materials, though short, 
are of universal applicability. As every- 
where in the bulletin, principles are stated 
and their carrying out is then made par- 
tially explicit. 

In regard to listening, singing, and 
playing, for instance, the general purpose 
is to provide children with music repre- 
sentative of various periods, types, forms, 
and styles; thus the bulletin lists its music 
in corresponding categories. It discusses 
the correlation and integration of music 
with other subjects, then illustrates how 
this can be achieved. 

The school administrator is provided 
with a good yardstick with which to 
measure the music activities of his school, 
since the working out of modern educa- 
tional practices is shown also. The bul- 
letin’s use as a standard of judgment can 
be seen in its coverage of core topics, 
visual and audio-visual aids, and individ- 
ual differences. 

The bulletin as an effective guide for 
course offerings in teacher-training in- 
stitutions has been adopted by the De- 
partment of Music Education, University 
of Minnesota, and many other schools of 
higher learning in the state. The inclu- 
sion of bibliographical references for 
teaching music in each grade and for 
each general topic makes it an efficient 
teacher-training aid. The chapter on in- 
strumental music discusses some of the 
problems in the education of teachers. 

One gathers the impression, from pe- 
rusal of the guide, that there is indeed a 
great deal he must know about music 
and its teaching to become a really fine 
teacher. But the realization does not dis- 
courage. On the contrary, by leaving 
much to individual initiative, it seems to 
provide another real incentive to that 
end. 





In English Schools 


ANNE E. MENDOZA 





N VISITING schools and in talking to 
teachers of class music in England, 
Canada and the United States, I have 

found that at heart, the general aims and 
ideals are very similar. Roughly speak- 
ing, they are to give the children an en- 
joyment of music through the ability to 
read, write, express and appreciate it. 
This should lead naturally to a reftnement 
of taste and the sympathetic but critical 
attitude of the intelligent listener. People 
differ as to how these high ideals may be 
attained, but most agree that they should 
come first through the child’s natural 
curiosity and thence by easy stages of 
aural training to so-called “theory.” This 
is a hated word, but is simply the A-B-C 
of musical language and as necessary to 
music as the alphabet is to reading. By 
putting interest and curiosity first, we re- 
verse the old-fashioned methods which 
were all too often nothing but a dreary 
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repetition of scales, and the writing of 
those strange hieroglyphics known as 
“key signatures.” We feel that music 
should be a means of self-expression and 
a source of enjoyment for all, and so we 
try to find the best way of reaching the 
music which is in every child, and of en- 
couraging him to take part in his own 
way. 

This may be through singing—for 
everyone loves to sing—if only in the 
bath! I have heard some lovely singing 
in the schools—good tone, fine diction 
and interesting work in four-part 
harmony. Rhythm is fundamental and 
very few children fail to respond to 
music which makes them run like the 
wind or gallop like horses. The great 
joy they experience and the educational 
value of the rhythm movement lesson 
makes it an important part of the time 
table for the lower grades. 

The percussion or rhythm band plays 
its part in the musical education of the 
child in England, and the fine training in 
concentration and alertness which this en- 
tails is a help to general education as well 
as the musical development of the child. 
For those who are interested in instru- 
ments this is a fine beginning. Making 
bamboo pipes by the child who is good 
with his hands, or playing records leads 
naturally to a deepening of tone colors. 

The appreciation of music plays a big 
part in modern education, and the student 
of today has many opportunities to listen 
to music on the radio and phonograph— 
sometimes almost too many! Therefore 
an intelligent approach is vital, and in 
England special children’s concerts are 
arranged and school parties attend per- 
formances of opera and ballet. The pro- 
grams are studied in advance—sometimes 
with scores—so that the students will 


know what special points to listen for. 
Reeitals are also arranged in the schools 
and certain municipal orchestras regard it 
as part of their work to give these con- 
certs. This is a fine thing, for nothing 
can ever take the place of a “live” per- 
formance and young orchestral players 
can learn a great deal about instruments 
from such close contact with the real 
thing. 

In England, school choirs, orchestras 
and music clubs are voluntary bodies— 
usually meeting out of school time and 
carrying no special credits toward school 
work. Their value to the spirit of the 
school and the everlasting joy and pleas- 
ure of those who take part is ample 
reward, however. Many receive their 
first training as professional muyicians 
or amateur players, and this experience, 
which is of value all their lives, can be 
continued in various adult musical activi- 
ties in later years. 

At last it has been realized by the vari- 
ous educational authorities that music not 
only provides an emotional outlet and 
stimulates aesthetic appreciation, but it 
also can make a real contribution to in- 
tellectual training. It requires initiative, 
accuracy, discipline, a sense of standard, 
and an ability to concentrate—all highly 
intellectual processes. Music therefore 
should, and in many cases does, take its 
place in the school curriculum on an equal 
footing with other subjects. 


Florida Bandmasters Association has 
recently published a new compilation 
of band music for the Florida District 
and State Contest. The list of over 
600 titles, evaluated in grades I-VI, in- 
cludes selections appearing in the 1943 
National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association’s manual, now out 
of print, and a large number of newly 
published compositions. The compila- 
tion and grading were done by an FBA 
Committee consisting of John Heney, 
DeLand; Otto Kraushaar, Lake 
Wales; and P. J. Gustat, Sebring—all 
members of the American Bandmas- 
ters Association. Copies may be se- 
cured at $1.00 each from Harry Mc- 
— FBA President, Fort Lauder- 
ale. 


University of Pennsylvania Library 
has been presented with the music 
library of Francis Hopkinson, who 
was the first American composer, a 
poet, and a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Rare books and 
manuscripts of Hopkinson and of 
American and English composers who 
were his contemporaries are included 
in the collection, which was given to 
the University Library by Edward 
Hopkinson, Jr., Philadelphia, an alum- 
nus and trustee of the University and 
a direct descendant of Francis Hop- 
kinson, who was also a graduate of 
the University. The gift was exhibited 
at a reception in April, and it sup- 
plements other items related to Francis 
Hopkinson previously acquired by the 
library. 


VMEA Notes. One of the newest 
state association bulletins is VMEA 
Notes, official publication of the Vir- 
ginia Music Educators Association. 
Wendell Sanderson is president of the 
Association; editor is Mary Elizabeth 
Kimsey, 407 N. Twelfth St., Richmond. 
State association leaders and experts 
in small magazine planning and pro- 
duction alike have been generous with 
their praise for the nicely-gotten-out 
publication. 
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Music Appreciation Goes to College 


BRUCE BENWARD 





HE LARGEST and potentially strongest 
effort of music on the campus 
should be in the direction of general 
education. Until recently this domain 
has been sadly neglected by musical 
pedagogues simply because they were 
interested in training performing musi- 
cians rather than intelligent listeners. 
College catalogues of the 1920’s and early 
1930’s contained a description of the 
course known as “Appreciation of 
Music.” This was supposed to be a catch- 
all for students in other departments on 
the campus and no knowledge of music 
was necessary to comprehend the mate- 
rial presented. It was usually taught by 
an unwilling young instructor who was 
looking only to the day when he would 
be teaching the highly specialized courses 
in the department. Most students came 
out of a course of this nature con- 
vinced that listening to music was really 
quite a task involving tremendous mental 
labor and feats of musical memory. 
From this tired old approach of “Music 
Depreciation” has evolved the new and 
modern courses of “Masterpieces of 
Music” or “Introduction to the Literature 
of Music” taught by interested and well- 
qualified authorities in the field who are 
able to prove that intelligent listening 
need not be an intellectual chore. Clever 
music administrators are coming more to 
the realization that the passive musician 
—the listener—must be trained also or 
the performer of the future will be play- 
ing to empty seats and unreceptive audi- 
ences. Yes, I believe music has passed its 
first test -- it is fulfilling its prescribed 
duty to the interested listener by acting in 
a liaison capacity between performer and 
concertgoer. This function cannot be 
looked upon lightly because professional 
musicians sometimes tend toward snob- 
bery and poor psychological tactics. The 
bridge between producer and consumer is 
necessary to ward off misunderstandings 
between the two. 


* 


Another important purpose of music 
in the college curriculum is to train pro- 
fessional musicians. Far too much stress 
has been applied in this direction in the 
past since the limitations of music as a 
profession are well known. Music de- 
partments regularly number their “music 
majors” up in the hundreds. They pride 
themselves on the number of Bachelor 
of Music degrees they grant. Yet they 
would not care to divulge the number 
of those graduates who actually become 
professional musicians. Many an im- 
practical music administrator graduates 
his students into fictional world where 
the public is clamoring for concerts by 
young BM degree holders. The error of 
his way is not in the granting of the 
degree but in the philosophy or purpose 
behind it. The holder of a music degree 
has one of the best general educations 
possible. In other words, to consider as 
a failure all those who earn music de- 
grees and do not enter the ranks of pro- 
fessional music is a fallacy. 

There is yet another problem which is 
becoming increasingly unpleasant. A sub- 
stantial number of students in music are 
destined for jobs in commercial work; 
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yet, in their curriculum they find them- 
selves lost in a maze of unrelated 
technical subjects which have no prac- 
tical bearing on their future work. Edu- 
cators do not consider courses in com- 
mercial art or architecture as being be- 
neath the college level of instruction. 
However, music educators seem to be 
apprehensive about introducing new 
courses in commercial music. Dignity 
seems to be the main problem involved. 
Student demand for more practical 
courses in music are only beginning to 
break down the barrier—the warning 
signs are apparent and educators will, out 
of necessity, be forced to yield to this 
clamor. At any rate, the colleges and 
universities of the United States are 
training more professional musicians than 
are the conservatories and private music 
schools; and in their hands lies the future 
of our musical culture. 


A third and critically important func- 
tion of a college music department is to 
train qualified teachers for the public 
schools. Of all the music curricula, this 
particular one is probably the most scien- 
tifically integrated. It offers practical 
training to the student and allows for 
little or no wasted effort. Unfortunately 
the music education curriculum has _ be- 
come in many institutions a last resort 
for those students who are incapable of 
obtaining a Bachelor of Music degree. 
This is a lamentable situtation since the 
teaching profession is badly in need of 
strong, well-trained artists who will be 
capable of inspired instruction on the 
public school level. 

An increasingly large number of col- 
leges and universities are beginning to 
provide up-to-date facilities for all types 
of musical education. Some are going 
beyond this point — setting themselves 
up as the cultural hub for the surround- 
ing area. They dispense good musical 
entertainment for all who are willing to 
listen, prepare students for professional 
careers in music; and attract the best 
traveling artists, orchestras, and vocal 
groups to their campus for concerts. 
Furthermore, they provide a subsistence 
for many composers, theorists and 
musicologists. allowing these people to 
continue their creative work in music 
while at the same time passing on their 
experience to students. 

Although in the old European pattern 
music was divorced from the educational 
offerings of the colleges and universities, 
America seems to have effectively inte- 
grated this important art into the fold 
of campus life. Of course there have 
been many miscalculations and instances 
of poor curriculum planning, as I have 
pointed out; but administrators are 
beginning to see the music department 
in its broader aspects — as a vital mem- 
ber of the humanities, as a necessary cog 
in general education, and as the main 
source of supply for professional artists 
and teachers. In order to warrant this 
exalted position in higher education, 
music, in turn, must anticipate the future 
demands not only of its own industry but 
the needs and requirements of the rank 
and file of college students. 
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lll MODERN CHORAL. 
y COMPOSITIONS = 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
and DOMENICO SAVINO 
Wh A WEW WORLD........sccccseen 80 25 
A SYMPHONY OF FLOWERS.............. .25 
Mm DREAM LULLABY ................. .25 il 
FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY 
FREEDOM AND BROTHERLY LOVE..SATB .25 








| NEAPOLITAN SERENADE .......... SATB .25 il 
ONE GOD FOR ALL 25 
PEACE OF MIND........cos0scsee SSA .20 
|| SONG OF THE CARAVAN............0000 SA .20 II 
SONG OF OLD SPAIN...........ccscssee. SATB .25 
THE CUCKOO AND THE CAMEL........SATB .25 
I], THE LAND 1 LOVE.......sccssccceeunn sate 25 il 
THE LITTLE BAND.........0..c.c000e0e: SATB .25 
THE WEDDING OF A MARIONETTE. SATB .25 
WL, TO AMERICA .ocsescsscsensansersnee SATB .25 
By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
Wh and HUGO FREY | 
SABER DANCE .......ces..0s000 SATB....1TBB .25 
WHEN GRAN'MA DANCED 
WM TE POLKA. oes ssccsssneesee SATB .25 lll 
By WALTER REYNOLDS ' 
HK and DAVID WHITEHALL Ill 
GE SE cetcacnesestnnnniead SATB .25 


il) | By HARRY ROBERT WILSON |i 
and CHARLES COOKE 
ener SATB 20 
|| GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN......SATB .20 
JESUS IS A ROCK 


ul IN THE WEARY LAND.............. SATB .20 nl 
By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 

THE LORD'S PRAYER.................. SATB .20 

i : i 


mM MY COUNTRY AM 
(Introducing ‘THE LAND | LOVE") 
i A MODERN AMERICAN CANTATA ji 


By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
and DOMENICO SAVINO 
I SATB 1.00 il 
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l SING ALONG 


A song book for every modern educator ond 
choral group. Ideal for comp, church, school 
III or community singing. There are many new Il 
arrangements by Harry Wilson in association 
with Hugo Frey. Contents include: THE LAND 
Ill 1 Love, NELLIE BLY, ERIE CANAL, CreLITO Ill 
LINDO, ALOVETTE, CHIAPENECAS, RED RIVER 
VALLEY, LONDONDERRY AIR, LITTLE LIZA 
Ml JANE, CINDY, BIG CORRAL and mony others. I 
50 
I ; 
Our complete choral thematic 
catalog is yours for the asking. 


* 1 
Mm mn 


J. J. ROBBINS & SONS, Inc. 
1585 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 19,N. Y 
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Pitcher 





Leripce S. PircHer, president of the 

Eastern Conference from 1927-29, 

passed away April 27 at his home in 
Beltast, Maine. Born in Waldoboro, 
Maine, in 1865, he obtained his train- 
ing at the Castine State Normal School 
and the New England Conservatory of 
Music, to which was added consider- 
able private study in voice and theory. 
He began his teaching career in Bel- 
fast as director of music in 1900—and 
returned there to teach in a similar 
position just before his retirement a 
few years ago. In the intervening 
years, he was director of music at 
Auburn, Maine. He directed festival 
choruses in Pittsfield and Bangor and 
was active in the direction of light 
opera in many cities. He organized 
the school music festivals which were 
held in Bangor, Portland, and other 
centers over a long period of years. 
Early in life, he was active in the 
music business, particularly in the 
sale of pianos; during the past several 
years he could not endure mere re- 
tirement and engaged in his hobby 
of repairing and rebuilding the pianos 
in the neighborhood and nearby com- 
munity so intensively that it almost 
became an enterprise, 

Mr. Pitcher was closely identified 
with the development of the Eastern 
Music Supervisors Conference, which 
later became a regional section of the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence and now is the Eastern Division 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. Mr. Pitcher’s vision and lead- 
ership had much to do with the strong 
foundation and sound development of 
the professional organization in the 
New England states and the entire 
Eastern area. 

The hundreds of people throughout 
the world of music education who 
knew him well will always remember 
his magnificent bass voice, which was 
heard not only professionally but at 
Conference lobby sings and on other 
impromptu occasions. He was known 
for his great kindliness to all young 
people who wanted to do anything in 
music, and for his inspirational leader- 
ship in varied forms of civic musical 
activity. 

Surviving Mr. Pitcher are his widow, 
Emma B. Pitcher, and his daughter, 
Gladys, who is music editor for C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston. 


John W. Molnar, music director and 
faculty advisor at the University of 
Cincinnati, has accepted a position at 
the State Teachers College in Farm- 
ville, Virginia, as head of the Music 
Department and professor of music. 
He will teach at the University of 
Cincinnati this summer and move to 
Farmville in August. 


Paul T. McNutt, associate professor 
of music education, Linfield College, 
McMinnville, Oregon, will become 
head of the department of music of 
Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, starting September 1. 


Charles Minelli, formerly of the 
University of Minnesota, is now direc- 
tor of bands at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg. 
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Recent Books 





Music Through Rhythm 


HYTHMIC experiences or activities 
[Q which will foster in children a true 

feeling for rhythm or rhythmic con- 
sciousness must be considered to be of 
primary importance in the musical edu- 
cation of the child. The authors have 
ably developed a program of rhythmic 
activities for grades one through six 
which should be a part of every well- 
planned music lesson. It is gratifying 
to note that considerable emphasis is 
given in this book* to the fact that, 
especially in the lower grades, teachers 
should take not only a tonal inventory 
but also a rhythmic inventory of their 
classes. The point is made that those 
children who do not respond appropriate- 
ly to strongly rhythmic music need as 
much help as those who cannot match 
tones or carry a tune. 

Excellent suggestions for teachers of 
all grades are included, and there is an 
abundance of suggested activities from 
which the teacher may select those which 
can most effectively be used. “Learning 
Music Through Rhythm” is written in 
such a way that it may be used as a guide 
to the music specialist or the classroom 
teacher. It is a superior publication. 


—WILLIAM R. Sur 


*Learning Music through Rhythm, by Mar- 
guerite V. Hood and E. J. Schultz. [Boston: 
Ginn and Co. 180 pp. $3.00.]} 


Public-School Publicity 


His “Practical Guide for Teachers 
‘Tana Administrators” is the work of 

Gunnar Horn, head of the English 
Department and director of publications, 
Benson High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
The foreword is by Belmont Farley, 
public relations specialist, National Edu- 
cation Association. Illustrations are by 
Kay White. The volume* deals more 
with the publicity phases of school-com- 
munity relations than certain of the other 
elements which are also espoused by the 
MENC Project on School-Community 
Relations and Activities. Something of 
the nature of the content may be gleaned 
from the following list of titles heading 
the major sections of the book: (I) 
Where to Find School News; (II) How 
to Write School News; (III) How to 
Get Stories Published; (IV) How to Get 
the School on the Air. Appendices in- 
clude a Manual of Style and other valu- 
able reference material. Persons who 
have responsibility for publications in 
schools and colleges, and students of 
journalism, will find the book a valuable 
treatise and reference work. Since all 
teachers, including music teachers, are 
automatically included in the personnel 
of the public relations department of a 
school system (music teachers especially, 
particularly in the smaller communities), 
they must have contact with the press, 
radio, and other media of public com- 
munication. This book merits a place on 
the recommended list of the MENC 
School-Community Relations and Activi- 
ties Project. 


~ *Publie-School Publicity, by Gunnar Horn. 
{New York: Inor Publishing Co., Inc. 226 
»p., indexed, illustrated. $3.50.} 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-nine 


Year in American Music 


ECOND EDITION of a useful survey of 
S the musical scene, this volume* pre- 
sents in narrative form a chronicle 
of events in the United States from June 
1, 1947, to May 31, 1948. Of special in- 
terest to MENC members is the fact that 
the Eleventh Biennial Convention at De- 
troit receives two and one-half pages, 
starting on page 191. The series of ap- 
pendices includes material on symphony 
orchestras, opera companies, American 
composers, awards, books on music, re- 
cordings, obituaries, world premieres, 
American premieres, festivals, motion pic- 
tures and theater, and personalities. The 
book can be considered an excellent ref- 
erence source for college students, gradu- 
ate students, and music educators. 


*The Year in American Music, 1948, edited 
by David Ewen. [New York: Allen, Towne 
3 >. Inc. 552 pp. with appendices. 
6.00. 


Film and Education 


OMPRISED of thirty-seven chapters, 
C each written by an authority in the 

educational film field and edited by 
the editor-in-chief of Young America 
Films, this book* presents a comprehen- 
sive and practical survey of the non- 
theatrical film. Applications rather than 
techniques of production are stressed. A 
section of twelve chapters is given to the 
film in the classroom, with a chapter on 
music by Lorin F. Wheelwright, Salt 
Lake City Schools; another section of 
eleven chapters is devoted to uses outside 
the classroom (religious education, busi- 
ness, government, industry, etc.) ; a third 
section of three chapters to the educa- 
tional film abroad, and a fourth section 
of five chapters to administrative prob- 
lems and practices. 


*Film and Education, edited by Godfrey M. 
Elliott. {New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc. 598 pp., indexed. $7.50.} 


Organization of American 
States 


ERHApPS these paragraphs would at- 

tract more pointed attention if they 

were titled “Pan American Union,” 
which is the name under which we have 
so long known the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, founded in 1890, As a result 
of recent organizational Processes, the 
title “Pan American U nion” now pertains 
to the institution in Washington which, in 
effect, is the OAS headquarters office, 
just as UNESCO House in Paris is the 
headquarters office of UNESCO, and 64 
East Jackson Boulevard is the headquar- 
ters office of the MENC. 

Every reader of the Journal should 
have a copy of this booklet* which is 
subject to brief comment here. Obvi- 
ously, because of the low price quoted 
for quantities, it is expected that many 
administrators and teachers will order 
copies for distribution among pupils and 


*Organization of American States. Wash- 
ington, C.: Pan American Union. 66 pp., 
illustrated. 10 or more 


Single copy, 50c; 
copies, 25¢ ea.} 
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(University of Nebraska) 
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Important Passages 


Extracted by Specialists from orchestral works of Brahms, Dvorak, Gounod, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Korsakov, Saint Saens, Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, 
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Each Book $1.00 
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Extracted by R. M. Mayer 
(Two Books) 
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Extracted by George Wain 
(Two Books) 
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TYMPANY PASSAGES 
Extracted by R. Ariel Cross 
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(One Book—75c) 
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parents. The book tells in simple English 
(you can have it in simple Portuguese or 
Spanish, if you prefer) what the OAS 
is, how it is organized, and how it func- 
tions. Also, it describes the various in- 
ter-2 American agencies, such as the Amer- 
ican International Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood (one of some fifteen 
of such agencies). The booklet deserves 
a more extended review than can be 
given at this time. The recommendation 
is that the reader order a copy at once 
from Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C. Please read the footnote, page 45. 


Two Biographies 


URING the past decade or so, there 

has been a shortage of music bi- 

ographies especially suitable for 
young people. While library stacks have 
been rather well supplied with musical 
biographies for children and adults, there 
have been fewer books of the type to 
capture and hold the attention of youth 
in junior and senior high school. Allen, 
Towne and Heath’s series of musical 
biographies for young people fills a real 
need. 

Then, too, in the past most musical 
biographies have been more or less con- 
fined to the lives of a few great masters. 
It has been difficult to find appealing 
books for children and youth which deal 
with the lives and works of the more 
recent composers. Thus the inclusion of 
Dvorak and Debussy in this series serves 
to enrich and broaden the scope of bio- 
graphical literature now available to 
young people. 

There are a number of things about the 
story of Dvorak! which make it a good 
one for young people. The vivid accounts 
of human struggle and aspiration, told 
simply and directly, result in a gripping 
story: the struggle of the boy, Antonin, 
to become a musician against the will of 
his father; the long, hard struggle against 
poverty; the unceasing struggle toward 
perfection as a composer, and, threading 
the whole pattern of Dvorak’s life as 
well as giving color and intensity to his 
music, the passionate struggle of the 
Czech people for freedom. 

In telling the story of Dvorak’s life, 
the biographer succeeds in making him 
the type of real person who appeals to 
young people, rather than merely a figure 
somewhat obscured in time. As we read 
of such universally human characteristics 
as his enduring love for the out-of-doors, 
his impetuosity, his deep devotion to his 
family, and his life-long childlike interest 
in locomotives, he rather resembles any 
familiar next ’ door neighbor who, sur- 
prisingly enough, though a simple man, 
turned out to be a composer. 

Also contributing to the book’s strength 
are the inclusion of well-told stories of 
Dvorak’s operas, discussions of the tre- 
mendous influence of folk music and folk 
tales upon his music, and the constant 
references to the background of social 
and political life in Bohemia, which gave 
to Dvorak’s music its intensely national- 
istic flavor. Teachers and music students 
will welcome the list of works found in 
the appendices; in addition to a general 
index and to works mentioned in the 
biography itself, Dvorak’s works are 
listed by year and by performing medium, 
and a recommended list of recordings is 
given. 

Mr. Harvey tells the story of Debus- 

Slavonic Rhapsody: The Story of Antonin 
Dvorak, by Jan Van Straaten, illustrated by 


Marion R. Kohs. [New York: Allen, Towne 
& Heath, Inc. 230 pp., indexed. $2.75.} 
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sy’s life’ with devotion and keen insight 
into the conflicts, failures, and triumphs 
which ultimately helped to shape De- 
bussy as a man and as a composer, Of 
particular significance is the account, par- 
alleling the personal history, of the vio- 
lent political upheavals in Europe of the 
mid-nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies; Debussy, himself a rebel and in- 
novator as the creator of modern French 
music, can be better understood against 
the background of the continental politi- 
cal struggle for freedom. 

Young people would probably feel more 
secure and comfortable in reading the 
book if the biographer had been consistent 
in translating French titles and phrases 
into English, especially when meanings 
are obscure. Otherwise the story is well 
told and readable. 

Teachers and music students will like 
the detailed list of Debussy’s works found 
in the appendices, grouped according to 
year and performing medium, the list of 
available recordings, general index, and 
index of works mentioned in the text. 

-GLADYs Tipton 
Claude f France, the Story of Debussy, 
by Han ry B. Harvey, illustrated by Salcia Bahnc. 


{New York: Allen, Towne & Heath, Inc. 190 
pp., indexed. $2.75.} 


Musical Learning 


ECEIVED too late to have the attention 
it deserves from the reviewer, 
“Musical Learning’* is mentioned 
here for the benefit of the readers who 
will welcome an opportunity to make per- 
sonal acquaintance with what Miss Flagg 
has written out of her rich experience in 
the field of music education. The book 
is in two parts : (1) “What Music Does 
to Us,” (2) “How Music Does Its Work 
in Us.” The latter is the major and 
practical handbook or manual portion of 
the volume for which Part I serves as an 
introduction. Subjects included in Part 
Il are: “Physical Readiness for Musical 
Learning,” “Learning in the Ear,” “The 
\ural Language of Music,” dealing with: 
“Dynamic Rhythm,” “Design or Form,” 
“Tonal Relationships,” “Harmony Hear- 
ing.” One lengthy chapter is devoted to 
“The Written Language of Music Read- 
ing.” In the appendix, particular atten- 
tion of this scanner centers on “Tech- 
niques of Classroom Management.” 
Something of the character and spirit 
of the book may be found in the conclud- 
ing statement of the author’s list of ac- 
knowledgments: “Finally, gratefulness 
goes in full measure to those who are 
the real teachers of us all—the children, 
whose ever fresh discovery of the mean- 
ing of life is our challenge and our 
reward.” 
* Musical Learning. A Guide to Child Growth, 
by Marion Flagg, director of music education, 


Dallas Public Schools. [Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co. 195 pp., indexed. $2.75.} 


Recordings at the 
Elementary School Level 


usic educators who have deplored 
J the lack of source material designed 

for guidance in their organized 
usage of recordings in the music educa- 
tion program will welcome this book.* 
The authors state that the book is “in- 
tended to present to teachers, adminis- 
trators, and music supervisors a clear and 
coucise guide to the use of records in the 
elementary schools.” Just why the rec- 
ord makers themselves have consistently 
ignored the opportunities open to them to 
provide aids—and sales promotion media 
such as this work affords—is a mystery. 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-nine 
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I am truly delighted with it.” 


F. A. 
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The book is planned as a handbook 
and manual in Ase major sections, titled, 
respectively: (1) “The Place of Record- 
ings in the Elementary School Pro- 
grams;” (IL) “Music Records in School 
and Home—Primary Grade _ Level;” 
(II1) “Music Records in School and 
Home— Intermediate Grade Level;” (IV) 

“Recordings for the Language Arts, 
Social Science, and other Elementary 
School Subjects.” Generous listings of 
recordings are included. <A _ bibliography 
of books dealing with records, music ap- 
preciation, and various related music edu- 
cation subjects adds to the value of the 
volume, which will primarily serve as a 
classroom guide and will also be of use 
to parents who desire to have their chil- 
dren use recoras at home in the best 
possible way. 

*Recordinges for the Elementary School, by 
Helen S. Leavitt and Warren S. Freeman. 


{New York: Oliver Durrell, Inc. 128 pp., 
with index and bibliography. $2.40.} 


Other Recent Books 


Dictators of the Baton, by David 
Ewen. Completely Revised Edition. 
[Chicago:  Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
310 pp., illustrated, indexed. $3.50] 

Thirty-three biographical, critical, 
and warm personal portraits of our 
orchestral conductors, “dictators of 
the baton,” make this book fascinating 
reading. The spotlight is turned on 
greatness and exposes the superficial, 
telling of heartbreaks and triumphs, 
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while examining the men and the in- 
stitutions behind our symphonic music, 
Fused in the biographies are the 
histories of the nation’s leading or- 
chestras. After six printings of the 
first edition, this second-edition book 
is almost new in that one-fourth of it 
consists of altogether new material, 
another fourth has been completely 
rewritten, and the remaining half has 
been freshened with new approaches, 
new viewpoints, and the latest data 
and anecdotes. 

Of course, one might ask whether 
the choral conductor also should not 
be included, when some of America’s 
greatest conducting is certainly choral. 


The Music of Israel, by Peter 
Gradenwitz. [New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. 334 pp., in- 
dexed, $5.00.] 

In this book the author traces 
through 5,000 years the rise and 
growth of the music of Israel, con- 
cluding with a survey of the music 
developing in the state of Israel today. 
It is said to be one of the first attempts 
to embrace in one volume the musical 
history of the Jewish people from the 
time of the ancient Hebrews to the 
new music of modern Palestine. The 
author, a musicologist, composer, and 
lecturer, now is a resident in Tel Aviv, 
and is well known as a contributor to 
leading musical periodicals in England, 
France, Italy, and the United States. 


Early Chamber Music, by Ruth 
Halle Rowen. [New York: King’s 
Crown Press. 188 pp., indexed. $3.50.] 

The scholarly musician and _ the 
chamber music enthusiast will find in 
this book a penetration into the by- 
paths of the formation of chamber 
music. Written with the support of 
Paul Henry Lang and Erich Hertz 
mann, the author carries the reader 
through the changes in chamber music 
from its emergence in 1600 to its 
regularized form in the early 1700's. 

Quotations and musical examples are 
intelligently selected; and the author’s 
discussion of the development in in- 
strumentation and style of composition 
taking place in England, France, Italy, 
and Germany is of particular value. 
While the book is not designed for 
light reading, it is one that serves as 
a distinct contribution to the history 
of music in isolating elements of 
importance in the development of 
chamber music, and, finally, in dis- 
cussion based upon the consolidation 
of these elements into the classical 
chamber style. —Gene Hemmle 


Twenty Centuries of Catholic Church 
Music, by Erwin Esser Nemmers. 
[Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. 214 pp., indexed. $4.00.] 

The three great schools of liturgical 
music—Gregorian, Polyphonic, and 
Modern—are comprehensively covered 
in this book. While the author states 
that the book is not primarily a history 
of church music, there seems to be 
sufficient evidence to consider it ex- 
actly in that light. Music in the 
church is traced from its beginning to 
the twentieth century, 

The writing is accomplished in a 
style one might expect to find in 
a doctoral dissertation. There is a 
wealth of research information in- 
cluded which should provide good 
source material for those individuals 
interested in the development of music 
in the Catholic Church. 

—Gene Hemmile 
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Voice and Diction, by Victor A. 
Fields, The College of the City of 
New York, and James F. Bender, The 
National Institute for Human Rela- 
tions, New York. [New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 380 pp., indexed. $4.00.] 

This book contains hundreds of 
exercises used by the authors in more 
than twenty years of clinical and class- 
room work in correcting the speech 
and voice faults of children and adults. 
Useful as a reference, manual or text. 
The authors believe that a judicious 
selection of suggestions and practice 
materials in this book should enable 
teachers and students of voice and 
diction to formulate corrective pro- 
cedures for many different types of 
speech and voice handicaps. Among 
the example prescriptions given in 
the preface are exercises for weak 
voice, foreign accent, faulty “R” sound, 
nasal voice, stuttering, lisping, etc. 
Undoubtedly valuable for the uses in- 
tended. Also for the rather startling 
disclosures it may afford to persons 
who have not checked themselves for 
their own voice or diction “queer” 
habits and idiosyncrasies. 


Essay on the True Art of Playing 
Keyboard Instruments, by Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, translated and edited 
by William J. Mitchell, [New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co. 450 pp. with 
bibliography, 480 musical illustrations. 
$6.00. } 

This famous treatise by J. S. Bach’s 
second son, in setting forth the best 
keyboard method of the eighteenth 
century and explaining in detail all the 
technical and aesthetic precepts of 
music of that time, has become a 
“classic” of musical literature. Mr. 
Mitchell’s edition is the first complete 
English translation, having been pre- 
ceded only by excerpts and sections 
appearing principally in books by 
Dannreuther, Dolmetsch, and Arnold. 
The many ramifications of Bach’s 
essay have been explained and anno- 
tated in such a way as to make this 
translation a valuable reference work 
and an interesting venture in musical 
literature and history. 


The Eastman School of Music, Its 
First Quarter Century, by Charles 
Riker. [Rochester, N. Y.: University 
of Rochester. 100 pp., illustrated.] 

This account of the first quarter 
century of the Eastman School of 
Music, University of Rochester, repre- 
sents an important contribution to 
current music education history. The 
spirit of Eastman, as well as_ the 
factual story of the school’s develop- 
ment, as fostered by its three great 
leaders—George Eastman, Rush Rhees, 
and Howard Hanson—has been caught 
by Mr. Riker and his associates. 
Reading the book, it is easy to see 
why Eastman, in its short existence, 
has become one of the nation’s most 
distinguished schools of music, 


Partners All—Places All, by Miriam 
H. Kirkell and Irma K. Schaffnit. 
Illustrated by Deirdre Baird. [New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 129 
pp. $3.95.] 

[This book describes, illustrates, and 
provides music for forty-four square 
and folk dances. Something of its 
purpose may be found in the para- 
graph on the page headed “Why We 
Wrote the Book,” which says: “If you 
are a recreation leader in a settlement 
house, community organization or 
scout troop; if you are a music teacher 
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Successful ao 
Procedures 


Choral Teaching 








at the Junior High School Level 


A new book written to help you solve the 
problems you meet every day in teaching adoles- 
cents. Genevieve A. Rorke puts into the book 
her many years of teaching experience. She 
tells how all of the many challenging problems 
can be met successfully. In a concise, easy-to-follow style, she presents 
procedures that work. Perfect for teacher-training classes — a “refresher” 
for the experienced teacher — a book that shows the up-and-coming young 
teacher how to succeed. $2.00, postpaid. 








The School Music Conductor 


Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Robert Wilson give you down-to- 
earth procedures which bring successful results in organizing, teaching, and 
conducting music. There are pointers on score reading; successful re- 
hearsal plans; how to present well-balanced programs; suggestions for 
grading, stimulating, and holding student interest. This book will help 
you in your daily classroom work. $2.00, postpaid. 


How to Teach Music to Children 


Invaluable plans and suggestions for the classroom teacher in the 
elementary grades and particularly in ungraded schools. The book is chock 
full of ideas, hints, plans, songs, and other materials of great assistance in 
helping the lesser-experienced teacher present music so that it is under- 
stood and appreciated. Nearly 100 songs are also included. $1.75, post- 


paid. 


Lead a Song! 


A manual, based on the practical experiences of Harry Robert Wilson, 
directed at the problems of the community song leader with specific helps 
to solve these problems. The book has become an indispensable part of 
many music directors’ equipment. It tells what to do. It tells how to get 
any assembly to sing for the fun of singing. It is specific. It is practical. 
It is inspirational. Plentifully illustrated, including many examples of songs. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Copies will be sent on approval to music educators. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 




















434 S$. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
or physical education instructor; if you 715S. Wright St. 50 pp. with appendix, 
are a housewife, clubwoman, sales- illustrated. $1.75.] 
woman, businessman, banker, or steel- This handbook does not claim to be 
worker, and you want to dance for a “cello method” but a concise yet 
fun, or exercise, or for some other rather complete “how-to-do-it” book 
reason, we hope this little book will covering the various phases of fun- 
help you to get started.” Miss Kirkell damental cello technic, based on the 
is teacher of music, rhythms, and principles and approaches to technical 
dances at the Falk Elementary School, problems used by the author in his 
Pittsburgh. Miss Schaffnit is a mem- teaching. Mr. Potter, who is assistant 
ber of the faculty of the Department professor of music, University of 
of Physical Education, Pittsburgh Illinois, has made acknowledgments 
Public Schools. The book is recom- to Paul Rolland, associate professor of 
mended to the members of the Folk music, University of Illinois, Elizabeth 
Music Project for inclusion in their Green, assistant professor of music 
bibliography. education, University of Michigan, and 
Traugott Rohner, associate professor 
Cello Handbook, Fundamentals of of music, Northwestern University, 
Cello Playing for Teachers and Stu- for help with the handbook,  Illustra- 
dents, by Louis Potter, Jr. [Cham- tions of playing posture, hand position, 
paign, Illinois: The Illini Book Store, bow position, etc., are presented. 
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VACATION TIME 
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to review carefully our 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


STRING 


“A TUNE 
C. Paul Herfurth 


CALE BOOK — For beginners. May 


2705 Handel-Barnes—I Will Lift Up 


Mine Eyes SAT 


2704 peponme. Fields—The Lord Is My 


Light SAT 


2702 — ob Point Of View “TTBB 
2681 Nickerson—Fais 
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Do-Do SSA or 


2708 Otis—An Ode To Music SATB . 
2706 Sateren—Embers Of Despair SATB 


KINDERGARTEN 


MOTHER GOOSE SONGS and 
OLD RHYMES 


A DAY” 


be 


used as a supplement to any violin 


method. Includes studies in thirds, ar- 
peggios, and an introduction to double 
stops. 
All in the first position -75 
VIOLIN BOOKS L Il, lll . Ea .65 
CELLO BOOKS I, ll Ea .75 
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2701 Barnes—Stars of the Summer 
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16 
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YOU TELL US 


the classifications and grades of 
music you would like to review 
during the summer months and we 
= send you an interesting selec- 
10n. 
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MENC Division Elections. Reports 
from the Southwestern and Southern 
Conference elections given here com- 
plete the list of Division Conference 
officers for the 1949-51 biennium pub- 
lished in the April 1949 Journal (page 
0). 


Southwestern: President—Gillian 
Buchanan, Eastern New Mexico Col- 
lege, Portales, New Mexico; *First 
Vice-President—Archie N. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas; Sec- 
ond Vice-President—Walter Duerksen, 
1414 North Vassar, Wichita, Kansas. 


Southern: President—Anne Grace 
O’Callaghan, Board of Education, City 


Hall, Atlanta, Georgia; *First Vice- 
President—Paul W. Mathews, State 
Department of Education, Montgom- 


ery, Alabama; Second Vice-President 

Otto Kraushaar, Lake Wales High 
School, Lake Wales, Florida. 

The new ore period will 
begin July 1, 1949, at which time the 
six recently precer Division presidents 
will take office, automatically becom- 
ing members of the National Board of 
Directors. 

*Indicates the retiring president who, by 
provision of the MENC Constitution, auto- 
matically becomes first vice-president for the 
ensuing biennium. 


NSBOVA representatives from each 
of the six divisions of the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal As- 
sociation were chosen at the respective 
MENC._ Division Conventions _ this 
spring. According to section, they are: 

California-Western: Chairman—Vic- 

tor H. Bauman, Phoenix College, 
aetna Ariz.; band vice-chairman— 
George Kyme, Technical High School, 
Oakland, Calif.; orchestra vice-chair- 
man—Harmon R. Hatch, Springville, 
Utah: vocal vice-chairman—Roy E. 
Freeburg, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Eastern: Chairman—Arthur H. 
Brandenburg, Elizabeth, N. J.; band 
vice-chairman—George A. Christopher, 
Port Washington, N. Y.; orchestra 
vice-chairman—David Kushious, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; vocal vice-chairman— 
Madeline Perazzi, Portland, Maine. 

North Central: Chairman—L, A. 
Logan, Shenandoah, Iowa; band vice- 
chairman—Arthur Schrepel, Pawnee 
City, Nebr.; orchestra vice-chairman— 
J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio; 
vocal vice-chairman—J. Russell Pax- 
ton, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Northwest. The Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of MENC Northwest Division, 
Howard Miller of Salem, Ore., auto- 
matically serves as NSBOVA chair- 
man for the Division, Band, orchestra 
and chorus representatives are respec- 
tively: Irwin Mirick, Medford, Ore.; 
William Herbst, Yakima, Wash; Steve 
Niblack, Missoula, Mont. (These three 
are the band, orchestra and chorus 
activities chairmen for MENC North- 
west Division.) 

Southern: Chairman 
Cluggage, Vivian, La.; 


Richard Mc- 


vice-chairman 


or alternate—Gerald R. White, Jeffer- 
son High School, Roanoke, Va.; band 
vice-chairman—James_ Bishop, Moss 


Point High School, Moss Point, Miss.; 


band alternate vice-chairman—Herbert 
Hazelman, Greensboro, N. C.; orches- 
tra vice-chairman—Al G. Wright, 
Miami Senior High School, Miami, 
Fla.; orchestra alternate vice-chairman 
—Owen Seitz, Atlanta, Georgia; vocal 
vice-c Ed Hamilton, Knox- 
ville High School, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
vocal alternate vice-chairman—Mrs. 
Frances Lynch, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Southwestern: Chairman—T. Frank 
Coulter, Joplin, Mo.; band vice-chair- 
man—R. L. Spicer, Boulder, Colo.; 
i i Arthur Har- 
Mo.; vocal vice- 
Thompson, Pueblo, 








rell, Independence, 
chairman, Dorothy 
Colo. 

Scholastic Creative Music Awards 
for original compositions of high school 
students this year were awarded to 
thirty contestants (total of $500), and 
honorable mention to thirty-four; en- 
tries came from thirty-five states and 
Canada. As usual, the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference cooperated 
with Scholastic Magazines in the con- 
test; Columbia Records, Inc., sponsor 
of the Scholastic Creative Music Awards, 
bestowed the prizes and classical record 
albums that went to all winners and 
honorable mentions. Lists of those hon- 
ored will be published in the first fall 
issue of the Journal. 


Two of the compositions submitted 
were given immediate network presen- 
tation by Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem: “Mood Americana,” by Gerald 
Humel, 17, John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, and “Graduation March,” by 
Andrew W. Smith, Jr., 16, Indiana 
(Pa.) High School. Both were played 
April 26 by the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra, Bernard Herrmann direct 
ing. 

Collier’s Awards. This year for the 
first time, funds to help promising 
young composers to continue study in 
college were made available through a 
$1,000 grant to MENC from Collier’s 
Magazine. Recipients: Jane Tillotson, 
St. Johnsburg, Vt., $500; Joel Mandel- 
baum, New York City, $250, and Ken- 
neth Wilson, Martinsburg, Pa., $250. 
The grant from Collier’s came as one 
of the results of the Second Annual 
Christmas Carol Competition, which 
was conducted in cooperation with the 


MENC Project on Creative Music, 
Helen Grant Baker chairman. Spreads 
on the contest and the winning ¢ carols 


are contained in the December 27, 1947 
and the December 18, 1948 issues of 
Colliers. Cooperation in the Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards is also one of 
the activities of the MENC Creative 
Music Project. 

Department of State has announced 
that twelve grants are available under 
the terms of the Fulbright Act 
for American citizens to teach in 
American-sponsored secondary schools 
in Greece. Institutions participating in 
the program are Athens and Pierce 
Colleges in Athens, and Anatolia Col- 
lege and the American Farm School 
in Salonika. Among the positions at 
Anatolia College is one for a man or 
woman to teach and lead music, with 
students from ages twelve to sixteen 
having little background of training. 
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A grant will also be made for a teacher 
in social group work at the YWCA 
Training Center in Athens. For in- 
formation and application forms, can- 
didates should write American Schools 
Service, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Chicago Singing Teachers Guild has 
announced its Thirteenth Annual Com- 
petition for the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany prize of $100 to be awarded to 
the composer submitting the best set- 
ting for solo voice with piano accom- 
paniment for the poem, “A Ship Sail- 
ing,” by Velma Sprigg Geiger. The 
Guild also guarantees publication of 
the winning manuscript. Complete in- 
formation concerning rules of the con- 
test and a copy of the poem may be se- 
cured from John Toms, School of 
Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl.; all inquiries must in- 
clude self-addressed stamped en- 
velopes. Manuscripts are to be mailed 
not earlier than October 1 and not 
later than November 1, 1949, to Mr. 
Toms. 

In the twelfth competition Philip 
Warner, instructor in composition, 
Northwestern University School of 
Music, won the prize of $100 for his 
song “Hurdy-Gurdy,” which is_ being 
published by Carl Fischer, Inc. Hon- 
orable mention went to Tom R. Ful- 
ton, Kalamazoo, Michigan, for his 
song, “I Urge.” 


Ernest Bloch Award. The United 
Temple Chorus of Long Island, N. Y., 
with Isadore Freed, director, has an- 
nounced its sixth annual competition 
for the Ernest Bloch Award. Com- 
positions must be based on a text from 
the Old Testament and suitable for 
women’s chorus. Prize is $150 plus 
publication by Carl Fischer, Inc. For 
information and rules of the contest, 
persons may write United Temple 
Chorus, The Ernest Bloch Award, Box 
726, Hewlett, Long Island, New York. 
Closing date for submission of com- 
positions is October 15, 1949. 


Composers Press, Inc., has announced 
its Seventh Annual Publication Award 
Contest for the following composi- 
tions: (1) song to a secular or sacred 
poem; (2) anthem for mixed chorus 
with organ accompaniment, and (3) 
ensemble piece for brass sextet, to in- 
clude two trumpets in B-flat, French 
horn in F, baritone, trombone, and 
tuba. Royalty contracts will be given 
the composers of the three works 
chosen by the judges, and a $100 cash 
prize will be awarded to one of the 
publication winners. Application blanks 
and instructions should be addressed to 
[he Composers Press Inc., 853 7th 
\ve., New York 19, N. Y. The contest 
closes October 1, 1949. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, an- 
nounces that three of its publications 
have won prizes recently. Virgil 
Thompson’s “Louisiana Story’ has 
been awarded the 1949 Pulitzer Prize 
for Music. “The Age of Anxiety,” 
Leonard Bernstein’s new symphony 
for orchestra and piano, based on the 
poem by W. H. Auden, won for its 
composer the $1,000 Mark M. Horblit 
(Award given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Kurt Weill was recipient 
of the David Bispham Memorial Award 
of the American Opera Society for 
his American folk opera “Down in the 
Valley,” based on Kentucky-mountain 


folk songs. 
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THIS IS AMERICA’S 


FINEST 
SCHOOL 
PIANO! 


Story & Clark’s new Style 44 
“School Upright” has everything 
you have always wanted for your 
studio pianos. 

Especially designed and created by 
one of America’s most famous scale 
designers, for the exacting require- 
ments of studios and schools, this 
sturdy and satisfying instrument has 
bass agraffes, an extra-large plate 
and sounding board, and six over- 
size posts. It has selected pine keys, 
sustaining bass, and is provided with 












exceptional tone-escapement. This 
“School 44” embodies Story & 
Clark’s traditional quality — will 
delight teacher and pupil alike. And 
it will withstand many years of the 
hardest use. 

See it, hear it, study its specifica- 
tions now — at your Story & Clark 
dealer’s! 


Glos, 2 Chrk 


PIANO COMPANY 


64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY — BY ONE FAMILY — FOR NINETY-TWO YEARS 





MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 
$3.50 postpaid 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TEACHERS OF MUSIC 





The Master Key 


CHROMATIC PITCH INSTRUMENT 


13 keys A-440 








Ask your Dealer for the 
MK-1, MASTER KEY 
Chromatic Pitch Instrument 
Available in Keys of F, C, 
and E> 








WELL-KNOWN FOR 
EXCELLENT QUALITY, 
TONE AND PERFORMANCE 






Wm. Kratt Co. 
988 Johnson PI., 
Union, N. J. 
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“EVERYBODY'S 
FAVORITE SERIES” 
World's Most Popular 
Classics in Easy, 
Artistic Arrangements 
Perfect to Supplement 
Any Method 


Each book has 160-192 pages 





INSTRUMENTAL 


#32 Elementary Trumpet Solos 

#33 Elementary Clarinet Solos 

#34 Elementary Tenor Sax 
Solos 

#35 Elementary Alto Sax Solos 

#41 Elementary Trombone 
Solos 

#38 Flute Solos 

#51 French Horn and Mello- 
Phone Solos 

#24 First Position Violin Pieces 

#40 Cello Solos 

#48 Solos, Duets and Trios 

#53 Trios for Violin, Cello and 


Piano 

#58 Spanish Guitar Solos & 
Duets 

#62 Hawaiian Guitar Solos 

PIANO 

42 Piano Pieces from the 
Masters 


#3 Piano Pieces for Children 

*4 Piano Pieces for Adult 
Students 

*9 Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 

#14 Modern Piano Music 

*31 Graded Piano Pieces 

*50 Educational Piano Album 

*68 Progressive Piano Pieces 

#71 March Album 

#7 ~=Piano Duets 


Price $1.25 





Order the above books now for 
Sesl 1 





next term's 











Send for Free Descriptive 
Catalog 


AMSCO MUSIC 


PUBLISHING CO. 


240 West 55th St., Dept. E 
New York 19, N. Y. 








Band and Orchestra Instruments 
For Summer Schools and Camps 
Guaranteed Rebuilt and New on 10 Day 

Approval. Write for Free Catalog. 
Rental-Purchase Plan Available 
Meyer's Music Exchange Co. 

454 Michigan Dept. S Detroit 26, Mich. 

















UNIVERSITY 
® College of Music 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Violin, Cello, Brass, Woodwinds, and Percusssion in- 
struments, Public School Music, Composition, Church 
Music, Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band. 
Faculty includes members of Boston Symphony. Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s Degrees in all musical subjects. 
Dorms. Catalog. COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 46 Blagder 
St., Boston. 


BOSTON 
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Harvey Gaul Composition Contest 
is offering a prize of $400 for the most 
outstanding choral composition for 
mixed voices based on an American 
theme, plus publication of the piece 
and a premiere presentation. The 
contest, which is open to all United 
States citizens, is conducted annually 
by the Friends of Harvey Gaul to 
stimulate musical production in the 
United States and to continue the 
growth of musical culture in this 
country so ardently fostered by the 
late Dr. Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh's 
nationally famous musical conductor, 
choirmaster, and composer. Complete 
rules and entry blanks may be ob- 
tained by writing the Friends of 
Harvey Gaul, 315 Shady Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa. The contest closes 
December 1, 1949. 


Northern California Harpists’ Ass’n 
has announced its 1950 competition, 
which carries a cash award of $50 for 
any work written for the harp during 
the year 1949. The competition is 
open to contemporary composers in 
the United States, and there are no 
restrictions on the length or style of 
the works submitted. Aims of the 
award are to enlarge the harp literature 
and to familiarize composers with the 
know-how to write for harp. Interested 
persons may submit their work to 
Priscilla Leuer, 1937 Stockton St., San 
Francisco, Calif., before January 1], 
1950. Winner of the 1949 prize was 
Grace Becker Vamos, San Francisco, 
for her composition, “Legend of the 
Redwoods,” and honorable mention 
went to George Barati for his work, 
“Piece for Harp Alone.” 

Fellowship in educational measure- 
ment, made possible by a grant from 
the World Book Company, has been 
announced by the American Education- 
al Research Association. The successful 
candidate will receive $1,800, if with- 
out dependents, or $2,000, if with de- 
pendents, to pursue graduate studies at 
either the pre-doctoral or post-doctoral 
level in the field of educational meas- 
urement, at an institution of his choice 
in the metropolitan New York area. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing the Fellowship Award Com- 
mittee, American Educational Research 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Applications for 
the school year 1949-50 must be re- 
ceived before July 15. 

J. Fischer & Bro. are offering, under 
the auspices of the American Guild of 
Organists, a prize of $100 plus royalty 
to the composer of the best composi- 
tion for the organ submitted by any 
musician residing in the United States 
or Canada. The manuscript, signed 
with nom de plume or motto and with 
the same inscription on the outside of 
a sealed envelope containing the com- 
poser’s name and address, must be sent 
to the American Guild of Organists, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York City 20, 
not later than January 1, 1950. It is 
suggested that the composition not 
exceed five or six minutes performance 
time. 


Yale University Glee Club under 
the direction of Marshall Bartholomew 
is making its fifth European tour this 
summer, presenting a total of twenty- 
four concerts in England, France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Nor- 
way, and Germany. 

International Music Festival. The 
MENC Committee on International 





Relations reports with satisfaction that 
for the first time the United States is 
participating in the International Music 
Festival, known to the Welsh as 
Eisteddfod, in Llangollen, Wales, June 
14-19. Seventeen high school students 
from the Ouachita Parish High School 
Choir, Monroe, Louisiana, under the 
direction of Velma Nichols, are the 
United States representatives. 
Leaving Monroe June 8, the seven- 
teen lucky students, Miss Nichols, and 
two adult chaperones flew from New 
York to London and will return to 
Monroe June 30. In addition to the 
five-day song festival, travel plans in- 
clude visits to The Hague and Amster- 
dam in Holland, Brussels, Belgium, 
and Paris, France. Financing of the 
trip was made possible by the Monroe 
Chamber of Commerce, which spon- 
sored the local drive for the $22,000 
necessary for travel and maintenance 


Distinguished Visitors. Frank Cal- 
laway, director of music, King Edward 
Technical College, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, Henri Geraedts of the Hague 
Royal Conservatory, Holland, and Ivar 
Benum, Tromso, Norway, were among 
the visiting music educators attending 
MENC Division Conventions _ this 
spring. On their tours, they visited 
schools and colleges in various sections 
of the United States, The men met 
and were entertained by music edu 
cators and their administrators in the 
east, the middle west, the Pacific coast, 
the north and south. The three visi- 
tors agreed that the associations were 
pleasant and profitable from a pro 
fessional and personal standpoint and 
another step forward in the MENC 
program of international relations. 


Mr. Geraedts will set up a depart- 
ment of music education for his gov- 
ernment when he returns to Holland. 
He and Mr. Benum attended the Con- 
ferences as fellows of UNESCO. Mr. 
Callaway was sent by the Carnegie 
Corporation on a three months tour of 
the United States to survey education- 
al music programs in the schools, the 
first New Zealand music educator to 
come here as a guest of the Carnegie 
organization. 


R. S. Hadsell, who as associate 
director, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Commission on Motion Pictures, 
headed the MENC Advisory Commit- 
tee on Music Films which finished the 
work for the Commission last year, is 
now on the staff of Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Motion Picture Association of Ameri- 
ca. TFC is extending its program of 
research and field work in connection 
with the utilization of the educational 
film, particularly with those which are 
extracted from standard films for class- 
room use in various subject fields such 
as social studies, languages, music, etc. 
Examples are the two films previewed 
at the 1949 Division Conventions of the 
MENC—*“The Great Waltz” and “In- 
side Opera with Grace Moore.” Mr. 
Hadsell will be associated with Teach- 
ing Film Custodians Editor John 
Braslin and Roger C. Albright and 
the MENC Advisory Committee, who 
are expected to continue the develop- 
ment of the TFC music films described 
in the April 1949 issue of the Journal. 


Paul W. Mathews, supervisor of 
music, State of Alabama, and retiring 
president of the MENC Southern Di- 
vision, will be in charge of music edu- 
cation at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, starting September 1. 
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Harper C. Maybee, who for thirty- 
three years headed the music depart- 
ment of Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, is being honored by the 
fact that the college’s new, _half- 
million-dollar three-story music build- 
ing is to be called Harper Maybee Hall. 
The thoroughly modern building is 
expected to be ready for occupancy 
in the fall. 

Professor Maybee, one of the music 
stalwarts of the state for many years, 
joined the college faculty in 1913 and 
retired in 1946. In Kalamazoo, he was 
a leader in the development of musical 
interest and culture, and was one of 
the founders and musical director of 
the Kalamazoo Choral Union, which 
sponsored large choruses of college 
students and townspeople, concerts, 
and an annual festival with guest 
soloists and a symphony orchestra-— 
most frequently the Chicago Orchestra. 
He organized the Southwestern Michi- 
gan High School Vocal Festival, which 
has become a campus tradition in 
bringing together vocal ensembles 
from all sections of Southwestern 
Michigan. In 1933 at Grand Rapids 
he organized twenty-four church choirs 
into a chorus of 500, which gave a 
concert for those attending the MENC 
North Central Division meeting, one 
of the first programs of its kind to be 
presented before the MENC. 

Hundreds of friends in the MENC 
throughout the United States—many 
of them former pupils of “Harp” at 
Western Michigan College—join in 
applauding the well-deserved tribute 
which gives his name to the magnifi- 
cent music building, for which his 
labors helped make the corner stone. 


Young America Junior Reader, ed- 
ited by Nancy Larrick, has devoted the 
front page of its April 28 issue to 
music. A line drawing of five little 
children playing violins, violas, and 
cello illustrates the story, “They Study 
Music All Year Round,” a true story 
of a small town in Alabama where 
boys and girls study music all year 
round and where everyone sings. 
“Little children have singing lessons 
before they go to school. School chil- 
dren have singing clubs. Grownups 
meet to sing at night. That’s why their 
town is called the Singing City.” 


C. M. Tremaine, founder and director 
of National Music Week for twenty- 
five years, was presented with a cita- 
tion by Louis G, LaMair, president of 
the American Music Conference, in 
recognition of his contribution to the 
advancement of music in making Music 
Week a traditional event. The cita- 
tion, presented Sunday, May 1, on the 
NBC Robert Merrill Show, reads: 
“American Music Conference presents 
to Charles Milton Tremaine an award 
of distinction for his many years ot 
leadership and devoted service to the 
cause of advancing the place of music 
in American life; and for originating 
and fostering for twenty-six years Na- 
tional Music Week as a means of 
focusing American attention on the 
benefits of music to the individual and 
the nation.” Mr. Tremaine retired as 
secretary of the National Music Week 
Committee in 1948. 


Orville J. Borchers, director of the 
School of Music, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, July 1 will be- 
come dean of the School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas, where he will also serve as 
professor of voice. 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-nine 











GREAT NEWS FOR YOU! 


PIGSKIN PAGEANTS—by Paul Yoder 
7 New Football Shows 


* Here is Yoder’s latest and greatest book of outdoor shows. In addition to 
the 7 shows, there is a page of two school songs and one of Fanfares. 


Parts 40c 





Request a Sample Cornet Part 
(Ready June 15, 1949) 


Cond. Score (With Routine) $1.00 





B> Clarinet 
* B> Cornet 





INSTRUMENTAL DUETS—by Forrest L. Buchtel 


A splendid group of some 32 duets in grades 1!/, and 2. Ideal for Training 
and Student Programs. 


Price 60c each 
Request a Complete List 


E> Alto Saxophone 
Trombone and Baritone B. C. 











INTERMEDIATE 


Melodious Etudes and Chord Studies 
* For Bo Clarinet 


Selected and Edited by George E. Waln 
Melodic Studies from the Demnitz Clarinet School. Ideal for development of 
mature expressive playing and smooth technic. 


Price $1.00 





SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO.—Publisher 


223 West Lake Street 





Paul Van Bodegraven, associate 
professor of music education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, leaves 
that position to become director of the 
instrumental curriculum and conductor 
of the orchestra at New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, starting Septem- 
ber 1. He is a member of the Editorial 
Board of the Journal, editor of Mis- 
souri School Music, the publication of 
the Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion, and past president of the Missouri 
MEA. 


F. Colwell Conklin, director of music 
for the school system of Mamaroneck, 
New York, was presented with a gold 
wrist watch April 8 at the thirty-fifth 
annual concert of the high school glee 
clubs (400 voices), which event he 
directed with Evelyn M. Wells. Me. 
Conklin came to teach English in the 
high school thirty-six years ago and 
was doing high school music as an 
extra-curricular activity when the glee 
club of twenty-five voices made its 
first concert appearance in 1915, 


David R. Robertson, orchestra direc- 
tor, University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas, next fall will become director 
of the Conservatory of Music, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. Retiring sec- 
ond vice-president of the MENC 
Southwestern Division, he has just 
completed directing for its first year 
the newly-formed Hutchinson (Kan.) 
Symphony Orchestra; he has been a 
member of the NBC and Columbia 
symphonies of New York and has been 
active on the MENC Committee on 
String Instruction. 


James P. Robertson, music super- 
visor and director of the Springfield 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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A NEW 
TECHNIC BOOK 


by Kenneth Aiken 


Modern Technic 
FOR THE STUDENT OF PIANO 
The aim of this book is to pro- 
vide the average student of piano 
with simple, practical exercises 
covering the leading phases of his 
art. There is included in this vol- 
ume a rather comprehensive treat- 
ment of chords. The treatment 
given scales and arpeggios will be 
found to secure greater speed and 
smoothness. This work is not 
alone for the young. The adult 
beginner and the advanced student 
will also find much that is helpful, 
stimulating and new in MODERN 
TECHNIC. 

PRICE $1.00 


Write for our complete catalogue 


The Willis Music Company 


124 EAST FOURTH ST., 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO - 
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Music Educators National Conference 


St. Louis 1950 Convention Committee 








St. Louis, Missouri, March 18-23, 1950 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION - - - - - 








To assist those attending the biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference to obtain 
hotel accommodations, the Hotels Reservation Bureau has tentatively reserved blocks of rooms at the 
hotels listed below: 


ST. LOUIS HOTELS 


Minimum rates shown. Requests for room reservations should indicate general price range desired. Room 
assignments will be made as nearly as possible in conformance with the price schedule indicated. In the 
event that the hotel room rate structure is changed prior to the above convention these rates will be 
changed accordingly. 


For two persons 2-Room Suites 


Hotel For one person Double Bed Twin Beds Parlor & Bedroom 
AMERICAN $2.75-$4.00 $3.50-$ 5.00 $4.00-$ 5.00 $ 8.00 
BALTIMORE 2.75- 3.50 3.75- 4.50 4.00- 5.00 
BROADVIEW 3.00- 6.00 4.50- 7.00 6.00- 8.00 12.00- 18.00 
CHASE 4.00- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 6.00- 10.00 10.00- 35.00 
CLARIDGE 3.25- 4.75 5.00- 7.50 5.50- 7.50 13.50 & up 
DE SOTO 3.50- 5.00 5.50- 8.00 7.00- 13.00 12.00- 20.00 
GATESWORTH 4.00 & up 5.00 & up 5.00 & up 10.00 & up 
jZ£FFERSON 4.50- 6.50 5.50- 7.50 7.50- 8.00 14.00- 22.00 
KINGSWAY 3.00- 4.00 4.50- 7.00 6.50- 7.00 
LENNOX 3.75- 6.00 5.25- 8.00 6.50- 8.00 11.00 & up 
MAJESTIC 3.00- 5.00 4.00- 6.00 6.00- 8.00 
MARK TWAIN 3.50- 5.00 5.00- 7.00 6.50- 8.00 
MAYFAIR 3.50- 8.00 5.00- 8.00 7.00- 9.00 11.00 & up 
MELBOURNE 4.00- 6.00 6.00- 8.00 7.00- 9.00 12.00- 17.00 
PARK PLAZA 5.00- 9.00 7.00- 10.00 8.00- 12.00 12.00- 20.00 
ROOSEVELT 3.50- 5.00 5.00- 7.00 5.50- 7.50 10.00 & up 
SHERATON 4.00- 6.00 6.00- 10.00 7.35- 11.00 9.00- 30.00 
STATLER 3.75- 6.50 5.25- 8.50 7.50- 12.00 16.50- 19.50 
WARWICK 2.50 3.80- 4.50 


To apply for a room, supply the information called for in the sample form-printed below, as follows: 

(1) Indicate your first, second and third choice hotel. 

(2) IMPORTANT: Because of the scarcity of single rooms, it will be desirable for delegates to share rooms. 
(3) State your arrival and departure date, and TIME of arrival. 

(4) Sign your name and address, and mail to address indicated below. 





ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED PRIOR TO FEBRUARY 6, 1950 
Hotels Reservation Bureau, MENC, 

1420 Syndicate Trust Building, 

St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Please reserve the following accommodations for the Music Educators National Conference in St. Louis, 
March 18-23, 1950: 


SE ED 0 n066kseaeewecs Double Bedded Room .............. Twin Bedded Room .............. 
PE SED we wevevcheeostec Other type of Room .............. 

NS DUE Ti neasacccnsas OF Wihicednwendess ee ROD COE ac cccetnadescewesasces 

UNE SOE TRONS ccc cccccacciescsesns 

Pe I FEED Nicocarsossvenctesceas 

7 A.M. : A.M. 

Arriving at Hotel (date) ....+......... WOE iccees pM. Leaving (date) ........... PE sccuws P.M 

Room Occupants: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 

Signature of person making this WINN <5 ac tach pane oapiadecainet cases auennamiaienauses 

I, CED: sinc PAN o kee hace nena ed ek wena uae Rea teay ake ue kiteanen dwn ele Shawnee cueneeeue 

EY CoH WEN cAirkAAD CAR KMAN ORS nee wee Cam ENG Nee wees cawmMe chs sod Ou Meee wad micaa ae 


PLEASE NOTE: Give names and addresses of all applicants, including person making reservation. Hotels insist on 
having individual names of persons occupying all rooms. Reservations received requesting accommedations for more than 
one person, but not specifying names of other occupants, will be returned for complete information, thus losing time. 
Please cooperate in order to insure immediate acknowledgement of reservations, 
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(Mo.) Orchestra, next fall will take his 
brother’s former position as head of 
the orchestral department, University 
of Wichita. He will continue to direct 
the Springfield Symphony for the com- 
ing season and will also direct the 
Hutchinson Symphony; he is a past 
president of the Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association and vice-president 
of the American Symphony League. 


Bjornar Bergethon, professor of 
music, University of Wisconsin, has 
accepted the position of professor of 
music, New York University, New 
York City. 


Paul Beckhelm, director of music, 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, 
will direct the music department of 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Norman Phelps, for many years at 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., will head the theory depart- 
— of Ohio State University, Colum- 

us. 


Doris E. Mooney. Friends through- 
out the MENC were shocked to learn 
of the sudden death May 31 of Miss 
Mooney. Assistant supervisor of music, 
Montclair (N. J.) Public Schools, she 
had been associated with the music de- 
partment of Montclair for the past 
twenty-two years. She had held vari- 
ous posts in the Eastern Music Edu- 
cators Conference and in the state as- 
sociation, The Department of Music 
of the New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion; was currently serving on the 
MENC Committee on _ State-wide 
Music Education Programs. 





Authors 





ANTHONY PAUL BACICH (page 33), 
string and orchestra director, Appleton (Wis.) 
Public Schools. 


BRUCE BENWARD (page 43) professor of 
music, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
previously on faculties of Indiana University 
and University of Idaho. 


GERTRUDE BONECUTTER (page 39), 
vocal and instrumental teacher, grades one 
to six, Lincoln (Kan.) City Schools. 


ROBERT E. BRENNAN* (page 25), 
rector of instrumental music, East Gary (ind. J 
Public Schools; member of panel on Student 
Problems, MENC North Central Division 
Convention, Davenport, Iowa, 1949. 


LEO BUTISTE* (page 26), director of music, 
Ebensburg (Pa.) High School; B.A. degree 
in music education, January 1949, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK (page 17), 
first president (1907) of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference, now Music Edu- 
cators National Conference; retired, but con- 
tinues her professional interests and active 
articipation in the organization; residence: 
lotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THADDEUS P. GIDDINGS (page 38), re- 
tired director of music, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Public Schools; now teaching school “for 
fun” in Clermont, Fla.; one of MENC found- 
ers; a founder and now vice- -president, Na- 
tional Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 


PAUL S. IVORY (page 40), instructor in 
music education and music, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


F. MELVYN LAWSON (page 11), deputy 
superintendent, Sacramento (Calif.) City Uni- 


fied School District; secretary-treasurer, Cal- 
ifornia Museum Association; president, Rotary 


*MENC student members or recent graduates. 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-nine 
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Club of Sacramento; directing chairman, 
MENC California-Western Division Conven- 
tion, Sacramento, 1949. 

ANNE E. MENDOZA (page 41), visited 
music classrooms in England, Canada, and 
the United States on an extensive tour, a 
result of which came “In English Schools” 
and other articles. 

RUSSELL V. MORGAN (page 30), director 
of music, Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools; 
professor of music, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, organist and choir director, Old Stone 
Church; former president, MENC, MTNA 
OMTA;; former dean, Northern Ohio Chapter, 
AGO. 

HARRY E. MOSES (page 36), music di- 
rector, Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAX NOAH (page 14), director of music, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Ga.; former president, ME NC Southern 
Division ; executive secretary, Georgia MEA; 
Southern Division chairman, Student Mem- 
bership and Student Activities ee chair- 
man, Georgia Music Festival, 1936-4 


RUTH ROBERTSON* (page 23), new 
teacher; manuscript one of those submitted to 
Student Membership and Student Activities 
Project; Bothell (Wash.) Junior High School. 


JOSEPH E. SKORNICKA (page 22), super- 
visor of instrumental music instruction, il- 
waukee (Wis.) Public Schools; Board of Di- 
rectors, MENC; president, In-and-about Mil- 
waukee Music Educators; president, School- 
masters Club; assistant conductor, Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Milwaukee. 


JANE STURGEON? (page 24), graduated in 
May from State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa.; this fall will begin teaching career as 
elementary music teacher, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Public Schools. 


HAROLD A. THORN* (page 20), new 
teacher, San Francisco, Calif.; manuscript one 
of those submitted to Student Membership 
and Student Activities Project. 


THE ARTICLE and double-page 
spread with the title “School Music in 
Action” (pages 27, 28, 29) have been 
made available through the cooperation 
of Arthur W. Ferguson, Superintendent 
of Schools, York, Pennsylvania, and 
Evelyn Waltman Becker, Supervisor 
of Music. The two-page picture spread 
is reprinted directly from original 
plates prepared for an eight-page bro- 
chure “Music in the Public Schools, 
York, Pennsylvania.” The cover pic- 
ture of this issue of the Journal is a 
reproduction of the photograph used on 
the title page of the brochure, The 
young pianist is Donnalene Miller, age 
5, and the violinist is her sister Sandra, 
age 10. Both are pupils at Jackson 
School, York. 
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* Distinctive models 
* Beautiful materials 
* Reasonable prices 
* Attractive colors 


Choose from Collegiate’s large selec- 
tion of fine materials. For illustra- 
tions, samples of material and infor- 
mation, write today for Catalogue C- 
10. For special ponies choir robes, 
write for Catalogue J-10 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 
Champaign, Ilinois Chicago 6, Illinois 
1000 W. Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr: 








L 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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St. Louis Convention, 1950, 54. 
Music for What? by F. Melvyn Lawson, M-J 11. 
Music Reading, by Paul Van Bodegraven, F-M 7 
Music, the Common Ground of Mankind, by Herold Cc. Hunt, S-O 19. 
Music Training for Elementary Teachers, by Beth >: oe Apr 19. 
Music—War’s New Weapon, by Burton Paulu, F-M 2 
Musician and the Piano, The, by Leslie P. Clausen, Pa Fa 66. 
My Teaching Experiences, by Ruth Robertson, M-J 23. 
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Nee, Thomas, S-O 3 

Needed Emphases in Music Education, by Kenneth N. Cuthbert, S-O 21. 
Noah, Max, M-J 14. 

Note to Student ombers, A, by Joseph E. Skornicka, M-J 22. 

Nye, Robert E., N-D 5 


oh dear me dept., Jan 56; F-M 64. 

O'Neill, Dorah Dooley, N-D 62. 

On Wings of Music, by William E. Knuth, S-O 26. 
Outline of a Program for Music Education, Apr 44. 


Paulu, Burton, F-M 25. 

Pendleton, Hazel A., F-M 32. 

Personal, ’s-O 68; N- DB 12, 53, 61; 
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“Philadelphia Story,” A, by Kathryn Fields Bovaird, 
Piano Teaching Workshop, The, by = Crowder, F- 
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Program of Music A preciation, A, ny “Ww. Earl Whitaker, Apr 
Promoting a Better Elementary Music Program, by Glenn 


by John E. Braslin, Apr 30. 


N-D 37; 


Jan 54; F-M 49; Apr 53; M-J 44, 52, 
an 22. 
21, 


Eerie, 


N-D 31. 
Psychology of Musical Memory, The, by Robert W. Winslow, Jan 15. 


Real Aims of Music Appreciation, The, by Howard D. McKinney, Jan 9. 

Reviews (Books and Music), S-O 42, 56; N-D 40, 54, 63; Jan 36, 58; 
F-M 40; M-J 45. 

Robertson, Ruth, M-J 2 

Roots of Music ‘aeepiechation, The, by Will Earhart, N-D 20. 


Salesmanship in Music <a, by Norman . Mohn, Apr 38. 

Sally Forth—a Skit, by Mary Jo Gamble, S-O 3 

School Music in Action (York, Pa., Public Schools), M-J 27. 

Seay, Albert E., S-O 2 

Skornicka, jh?. E., *M- J 2 

— a Desctions About Music Reading, by Peter W. Dy- 
ema, 

Some Problems I Met, by Leo Butiste, M-J 2 

So You Want to Be a Music Teacher? oy Harold A. Thorn, 

Stringless? Why? by T. P. Giddings, M- 

Strings, Awake! by Horace B. Conway, M1 

Student Teacher ~- of Age, A, by Jane Teen M-J 24. 

Sturgeon, apne, M-J 2 

Syllables, Numbers and Sight Reading, by Robert E. Nye, N-D 52. 


Taylor, Katharine Goon, F-M 17. 

Teaching Films, S-O 6 

Teaching Functional - by rh. ine S. Waller, Apr 48. 
Techniques in Voice Blending, enry E. Ejisenkramer, F-M 48. 
Tennessee Story, The, = Gladys Tipton, Apr 20. 

Thorn, Harold A., M-J 2 

Through Rhythm’ and ; a by Frances Elliott Clark, M-J 17. 
Tipton, Gladys, Apr 20. 


UNESCO— International Music Council, Apr 40. 


Van Bodegraven, Paul, F-M 71. 

Veterans dministration—Cooperative Music Program, Veterans Admin- 
istration—MENC, Apr 4 

Voices Change! by Gnnese Bonecutter, M-J 39. 


Walker, B. H., N-D 2 
Waller, Josephine . Chor 48. 

Waln, George, Jan 2 

Watkins, William J., ." O 34. 

Week-End With Music, nT 12. 

Whitaker, W. Earl, Apr 2 

“Who Listens to That Stuit?” * by Anthony Paul Bacich, M-J 33. 
Who Will awl ae A , A Smith McCorkle, Apr 33. 
Winslow, Robe: ae 

Written haneenes ra x The, by Marion Flagg, Jan 6. 


M-J 20. 


York, Pa., Public Schools—School Music in Action, M-J 27. 
Your Radio Has Wings, by Franklin Dunham, S-O 58. 
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eA Distinguished Collection of 


AMERICAN 
NEGRO SONGS 


For Muaced Voices 


Compiled and Arranged 


By JOHN W. WORK 





This comprehensive collection was assembled and arranged 
by a famed authority on Negro folk lore. It embraces more than 
one-hundred-and-fifty spirituals and songs of the Negro in ar- 
rangements for mixed voices. Also included are a number of 
"blues," “work songs," and "social songs," given chiefly with 


words and melody only. 


Five chapters of descriptive text matter, devoted to the 
music of the Negro, lend special authority to this collection. 


There also is a bibliographical index. 


The compiler of this work is connected 





with Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Price, Paper Cover, $1.50 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
| Dept. MEJ-5 



























UMth PLANS 


aud FALL NEEDS 
check these Yew Publications - 





MUSICAL LEARNING 


A Guide to Child Growth 
by Marion Flagg 


A new book for teachers which bridges the gap between the older techniques 
of school music instruction and the modern objective of enriching the child’s 
musical experience. A completely practical text presenting specific classroom 
procedures. Explains methods of developing real musical understanding and 
skill in ways which are more meaningful to the child and which afford greater 
personal satisfaction ...A_ brilliant contribution to professional knowledge 
and power, definitely of pioneer calibre — fresh, revealing, helpful — this new 
guide should be in the hands of every superintendent, principal, music super- 
visor and general classroom teacher . . . Miss Flagg is director of music education 


for the Dallas public schools. 


A COUNTERPOINT MANUAL 


Fundamental Techniques of Polyphonic Writing 
a) r ° 
by Dr. Ernest Kanitz 


A “streamlined” text explaining the extension of traditional counterpoint 
into contemporary, linear, ‘free’ counterpoint... While reviewing basic 
principles, this new book supplies fresh material essential to anyone who wishes 
to bring his understanding of counterpoint completely up-to-date. Based upon 
the author’s thirty years of experience as one of our most eminent composers 
and teachers ... Dr. Kanitz is associate professor of music at the University of 
Southern California and this summer will occupy the Alchin chair in musical 
composition previously held by Hanson, Schoenberg, Toch, Creston, and others. 


LINCOLN LYRICS 


**That All Men May Aspire” 
A 
Poems by Edward Markham 
Music by George Frederick McKay 
This new choral suite for mixed voices is an unusual “‘first edition.’’ The 
poems by Edwin Markham never before have appeared in print. The score is 
marked by originality, force and charm — beautifully expressive in its relation 


to the significant theme... a new landmark in American choral music. 


$2.00 





Cc. C. BIRCHARD and COMPANY 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





